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Mugford’s Victory: 
A CENTENNIAL RHYME. 


WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


It will very soon be a hundred years 
Since into the harbor at Marblehead 
The British frigate ‘‘Lively” sailed; 
But where she anchored the harbor-bed 
Is still by the town’s folk ‘“‘The Ballast” called ; 
For there her ballast she threw away, 
And there it lies mid the eel-grass long 
For a witness against her unto this day. 
Into the town her men were sent, 
The hateful press-gang, a brutal crew, 
And many a home had one man less 
When they had done what they came to do. 
But the brightest fellow of all the lot 
They carried bazk to the ‘‘Lively’s” deck 
Was one James Mugford, who wore, it seems, 
About his knotted and sunburnt neck 
A little locket whose gold was dimmed 
By a woman’s hair, who, a month before, 
Had said ‘‘I will,” when the parson asked, 
“*Will you love and obey him for evermore?” 
*‘Forevermore!” And now he was gone— 
It seemed forever out of her sight; 
She couldn’t bear it, and, what was more, 
She wouldn’t; and so in her simplest plight 
Down she went to the wharf one day, 
And “Row me off to the ‘Lively’ there” 
She said, and the thing was done in a trice; 
And, because her fave was exceeding fair, 
The captain listened the while she told 
Her simple story, then bade her pack, 
But the man for whom she had dared so much 
Was one of the rowers who rowed her back. 
I. 
She had him again, but not for long; 
For the regiment mustered in Marblehead, 
From colonel to drummer, a thousand strong, 
Men to the sea and to danger bred, 
Was ordered away to Beverly-town, 
And Captain Mugford must go with the rest; 
But he went, as one little woman knew, 
With a terrible tumult in his breast. 


For on board of the ‘‘Lively” his ear had caught | , 


At every word by the men let fall ; 
We had heard them talk of 2 coming ship 
Loaded with plenty of powder and ball. 
Here was a secret; for Washington, 
In Boston there, had scarce a round 
Of powder left to a man, nor knew 
Wire he could look for another pound. 
And so it happened that Mugford’s heart 
Was wild with a terrible passion to go 
And capture the coming ship; it would be 
To tine British folk such a stunning blow. 
Could he wait for his orders, think you? Nothe. 
In a tiny craft he sailed away, 
Lightly manned and lightlier armed, 
To cruise for the vessel in Boston bay. 
He was just in time, and so was she; 
They met—the battle was fierce and brief; 
But when it was over Mugford came 
With powder enough to the anxious chief. 
III. 
That was on Friday. On Saturday 
Mugford was feasted in Boston town 
And thanked by the chief. Then Sunday came, 
And just as the sun was going down 


° He gave his vessel's sails to the wind, 
Though warned of the fleet in the offing dim, | poeds to his place of business. Ina few hours 
For he longed to tell what the chief had said he is borne back a stricken man prematurely old, 


To her who would be so proud of him. 


Alas, he was never again to see 


The little woman he loved so well! through hitting a chair or treading upon a peb- 


Never to her attentive ear 


Might he the tale of his honors tell! day is the heart-broken widow of to-morrow. 


The offing was all alive with boats, 
Manned from the British fleet that lay 
Dreaming revenge for the grievous blow, 

Abreast Nantasket’s strip of gray. 
Then Mugford made a glorious fight; 
And many a British sailor fell 
’Neath the sturdy blows of Mugford'’s men 
Who knew their business passing well. 


The night came down, and the tiny craft 
Had beaten the last of the boats away ; 
Bat the victory no victory seemed, 
For wounded and dying Mugford lay. 
And when they came to Marblehead, 
And dropped their anchor off the town, 
The captain’s eyes no more could see 
His comrades’ faces looking down. 
Iv. 
What happened more? The funeral pomp 
In ancient records is well rehearsed ; 
The regiment, full a thousand strong, 
Marched with their shining arms reversed ; 
Aad Parson Story, who had said 
The marriage rites not long before, 
Told what a brave young heart had knocked 
And entered in at heaven's high door. 
But whai the little woman did 
Who loved him more than all the rest, 
When she had seen the wounds that let 
The life from out his manly breast, 
The ancient records do not tell. 
But that were more to you and me 
Than all the honor that befell 
Mugford’s famous victory. 
Joux W. Cuapwick. 


The Good Old Times. 


JAMES W. FITCH. 


Copies of two ilartford papers are before me, 
not over-handsome in outward appearance, nor 
over-brilliant in contents; and bearing, withal, 
many of the ugliest marks of modern journal- 
ism. Liquor, lotteries, patent-medicines — all 


BY 


have their various settings-forth—especially the 
lotteries; and close by their side are bitter at- 
tacks upon the other party and all its members. 
The federalist editor talks of ‘this rotten,” 
failing” and ‘hair-brained administrati@®,” 
and of the President as ‘that miserable pageant 
whose faculties are in a state but little better 
than those of a mummy.” The papers them- 
selves are miserable little dingy sheets, whose 
make-up weuld disgrace the poorest country 
organ of to-day. The ‘‘good old times” are cer- 
tainly not to be found in journalism. Neither 
are they found in the matter of dress. I know 
we have our bonnetless heads, our thin shoes, 
tight corsets, pipe-stem pants, bosomless vests, 
and stove-pipe hats, but didn’t they have fashions 
in olden time that outdid any of the present in 
ridiculous furbelows, 
the woman’s beauty and the man’s manly form? 
We live in the age of rubber boots, arctic shoes, 
wentilated hats, and loose-fitting garments; but 


our grandparents wore bonnets that a man | js their lesson, and we accept its ministrations. | dent of the road, Mr. J. R. Kendrick, and to) 
How shall we best prepare, by formal processes | his careful oversight, is due, in large measure, | was loth to leave behind me so much of com- 
The | the eminent comfort of everything, to the mi-| fort. The bed at home is very inviting to the 
In travelling alone, especially, | worn and weary frame, but the rocking of the 
/jn our allotted path till we hear the voive, | one is naturally dependent upon officials; ques-| ocean cradle and the sea-y murmur is very 
“Come up higher!” Then we shall lay down) tions must be answered; you must be put at! pleasant to me. “Nothing of fear ever comes— 
our implements, dispose of our effects, bestow your ease upon points with which you are un- | for are we not in the loving Father's keeping as 
our blessing, and cheerfully enter the not unfa- | familiar; assistance is often necessary, and the surely on the sea as on the land! His hand 


couldn't walk around in time to get back be- 
fore breakfast, dresses low at the top and high 
at the bottom, dresses with short arms, dresses 
with long waists, and dresses that defied beauty 
to look out from behind them. Yes, those 
were the days of laced shoes, powdered wigs, 
breeches and three-cornered hats. 

In the “good old times” they ate heavy sup- 


pers, drank unlimited quantities of liquor, the 
ehidren ploaghed through snow-drifts to school 
the babies lay drunk on whiskey and | ideal, to train our faculties to the utmost; to 
oric, and the fathers sat in fireless churches | amass a competency. The issue is character, 
to everlasting sermons on everlasting | and if we have not secured that the substitute - 
‘is vanity and vexation. Fine talents turned to | to reflect a little on that one item, for to it be- 
“a game of grasping and griping for forty | longs not only your comfort, but your well-being 


in shoes, 
pareg 
listening 


punishment for all the ungodly, especially those 
Those were the days when 


of a contrary creed. 
clergymen wore faces a la tombstone, walked 


a la Great Mogul, and understood the art of 


Aamning better than that of comforting. Those 
were the days when a boy was good if he was 
quick and strong in manual labor, and a girl was 
prized mainly for her ability in housekeeping. 


We are apt to imagine that in the ‘‘good old | and immortality a dream. We cannot afford to 
times” men were exceedingly moral, and indulg- | soil our souls by any despicable acts. We are 
ed in no improprieties; but we forget that the | not ‘o sacrifice the high for the low; we are not 
wildest heresies of the century were hatched in | to sell the vital for a mess of pottage. We are 
those days. We forget thateven such model pub- | to do good as opportunities occur, not over- 
lications as Franklin’s ‘‘Poor Richard’s Alma- | reach, grind the poor, and give a chapel asa 
nac” contained matter too obscene for modern | make-peace. Better omit the bell and fulfill our 
print, and that the notorious rascals of the pres- normal obligations. Enough and to spare are 
ent were reaching out for knowledge in those | boons, and oil to our machinery. But immense 
same ‘‘good old times.” When did those now | wealth, amassed by processes too well known, 
living acquire the enlightened ideas by which | fails of its blessing. It hurts the spirit of the 
they have immortalized the age? from whence | accumulator and demoralizes the heirs by its 
did they derive all those sterling qualities of| premium upon idleness and the dwarfage of 
character, and that zeal in undoing the mischiefs | their powers. The contest about wills should 
of sin? ‘Oh,” it is quickiy answered, ‘‘their| be a standing argument against unrighteous- 
noble fathers gave them this—it is the fruit of | ness. There is a proper mean; why heap up? 
their parents’ precepts.” But this age is also! How much better to be executors as we proceed, 
one of stupendous rascalities. Never did the | and not endeavor to take from the most beloved 
human mind conceive of baser projects, or the | the discipline which adds to their inward growth. 
heart enthrone wickeder motives. If ever men| We can never pause without feeling that at the 
take their pay, not sweetened with brim-{ very instant those are not yet interred who have 
stonc, it will be some of the representatives of | wasted years and strength to be accounted opu- 
the present generation; and now let us ask, lent, regardless of the over-strain, and of those 
Who gave them these pernicious qualities? | nice points which no one can afford to ignore. 
To this question, the advocates of the ‘‘good | How many would give the whole for the white 
old times” are silent. soul, possible to the rich angthe humble. The 
If one wishes to live in a style more uncom- 
fortable than that of the poorest inhabitant of 
the present time; if he wants his mail only 
once a week, and to hear from distant lands 
only once in six months or a year; if he hank- 
ers for an age of no railroads, no steamships, 
no telegraph-wires, no gas-lights, no petroleum, 
no percussion-caps or revolvers, no friction- 
matches, no sewing or mowing-machines, no 
steam printing-presses, no good lunatic asy- 
lums, no decent prisons, no public schools, and 
no special departments of science in colleges; 


and obstruct our flight. 





MINOR MATTERS. 


Tue Late Lepru-Rowuwy. — Ledru-Rollin, 


if he prefers to pay twenty-five cents" postage 
for a letter, and receive its answer the following 
year; if he wants a minister of the sort before 
mentioned, and a doctor that prescribes enor- 


escape from the vicissitudes of life. 


one night the result of hard toil and gleaning 
disappears like early dew, and only a charred 


altered. 
operatives, and spin many a scheme for their 


diary, and the obvious consequences follow. 


mous doses, drinking liquor at every house he 
enters; if his delight is in sitting on a hard 
wooden chair, freezing his back and roasting 
his face before a blazing fire-place, the whole 
company engaged in spittin’ round and makin’ 
emselves sociable with apples and cider; if 
he would be bled, blistered and leeched, when 
sick, and work like the very dickens when well 
—then let him mourn the departure of the ‘‘good 
old times.” 


France against imperialism by an attitude of 
martyrdom. Rollin held a ministerial portfolio 


the revolution of February, 1848, but has been 





What Next? Who Next? 
Plan, contrive, do what we will, there is no 
Our great 
changes are always unexpected. In the midst 
of affluence, our house, a repertoire of what is 
most beautiful in art, collapses; a spark from 
without or a defective flue within ignites the 
whole, and neither shoe nor dress remain. In 


for that office. In 1849 he appeared as de- 
fender of the Roman republic which was being 


Oudinot. 


lution in Paris. 


heap designates.the site of-what was our pride 
and delight. If reserve is at hand we can re- 
instate ourselves; if not, our status is forever 
We build a fine factory, fill it with | 4” exile from France from 1849 to 1871. 
benefit; when lo! the wind a gale, and the ther- 


mometer below zero, it is touched by an incen- influence. 


Epucation 1n Boston.—The review of the 
state and progress of the Boston public schools 
by Mr. Philbrick, their superintendent for eigh- 
teen years, is full of valuable educational infor- 
mation. Since 1856 the notable changes are 
the organization and successful introduction of 
vocal culture, drawing and gymnastics and mil- 
itary drill, the abolition of the medal system, 
with an essential modification of the diploma 
system, the introduction of a definite pro- 
gramme of study carefully adapted to secure 
certain and uniform progress, the fostering of 
sewing in the girls’ grammar schools, the im- 
provements in school buildings, the establish- 
ment of special schools and evening drawing- 
schools and the grading of the primary schools. 
Mr. Philbrick thinks the evils of the ‘“‘high- 
pressure system,” comprising excessive tasks, 
excessive stimulation by emulation, and other 
means, and excessive nervous excitement, have 
been measurably abated, and that there is now 
little reason for complaint of the Boston schools 


With fine prospects, a long term of service be- 
fore him, the merchant bids a cherry good-morn- 
ing to his dear ones, and with elastic step pro- 


shorn of his physical prerogatives. Another 
superb specimen is lamed for his mortal term 
ble, bit of ice or peal. The happy wife of to- 

One pang sends the mother aloft, and helpless 

innocents stand dazed; their father scarcely less 

so. The pleasure-boat becomes a snare, and the 

foaming crests a grave; all ages are thus en- 

gulphed. The earth opens and victims are en- 

trapped as in a shutting shell. The mine caves 

in and no one tells the tale. 

Petty annoyances disturb the most placid una- 

nimity. Ink stains the garment upon which 

we had expended labor and thought. An open | 
window allows the rain to spoil new paper and 


curtains. Bursting pipes deluge the abode swept 
and garnished for expected guests, and trans- 


in this particular. 
the evils of the high-pressure system affect girls 


Incidentally he remarks that 


Mr. 
“Do you know Mrs. Smith?” 
exactly, but I’ve got her name down on my list.” 
‘‘Have you made out a list?” 
how do you suppose I could get through with a 
hundred and seventy-five calls unless I 
them down!” Exit Mr. Jones to call upon a| economist of the philanthropic class who has 
hundred and seventy-five ladies, all in different r 
houses! 
Jones, Smith and Brown make a hundred and Pp 
seventy-five calls as likely as not, starting at! that the year 1776 was remarkable in the liter- 
about ten o’clock in the morning, all in faultless ary as well as the political world in that the 
array—light kids and other paraphernalia—and 


ing desert. It entered my head to imagine that|two larger ones, being so compact and firm | driven away their own cubs, allow a human cub| the completion of the old Concord monument 
in their build. For my own part, I wish I could | toremain with them? 2. 
make all see with my eyes and experience with | ed by witnesses who were capable of sifting | inscription on the granite base of Mr. French’s 
Now, the professor wishes to be in- | statue of ‘‘The Minute Man,’ 


even Bunker-Hill Monument would melt in that 
But these cars are kept on a 
more healthful basis, and there is no need to 


fervent heat! 


open windows for a sniff of fresh outside air, 
for it is kept circulating all the time. 
BY THE 60UND IN WINTER. 

The trip to Fall River is a very pretty one, 
and you can readily see that, so far as the car is 
concerned, you might as well be in it as in your 
own room. The gentlemanly conductor, Mr. 
Porter, is a prime favorite, and has catered to 
the needs of his numerous patrons here for a 
series of years—ten or more—and his experi- 
ence of twenty-three years in railroading has 
made him what he is—a thorough expert in the 
business. I assure you this three hours’ trip 
is a very pleasant one. I have never been over 
the Sound at this time of year before, but I am 
always partial to the water, and thought I should 
like to try it, although I knew my favorite boats, 
the “Bristol” and ‘‘Providence,” were not run- 
ning. I made up my mind to a quick and quiet 
trip on a small boat, whose chief excellence 
should be its safety, and thought it didn’t matter 
much about the surroundings. as I, asleep, would 


home, especially in cold weather, it is so hard 
to be comfortable, had better send all fears to 
the winds, and just try this once. It is the 
prettiest little journey in all the range of our 
water trips; absolutely no discomfort in any 


who died the last day of the last year, has been | way; obliging officials all the way through, and 
a prominent name in French politics of this! the most unsophisticated “Aunt Betsey” of all 
century. He was one of the band of radical | travellers is as sure of kindness and attention 
orators, writers and conspirators which, during as “King David” himself. I took breakfast on 
the empire, constantly expressed the protest of | tno boat, and a good one it was; 


well cooked, 


well served, and—a great desideratum with a 0 
unrelenting opposition and a life of self-sought hungry sojourner—enough of it. 


I have dwelt thus at length on the ways and 


in the provisional government which followed | means of getting back and forth, because I do 
know so many are deterred from leaving home | y 
all the rest of his life in the extreme wing of| jn winter for no other reason in the world than 
the opposition. He resigned his portfolio after | peeause it seems such a foolish thing to do to! 
the insurrection of June, 1848, and, as a mem- | give up the warmth and comfort of 
ber of the assembly, won high fame for oratory | fireside” to trust to cold and discomfort gener- 
and republican principles. He always opposed | ajjy. All a mistake, my friend! and one trial | « 
Louis Napoleon from his elevation to the presi-| over this favorite route will prove to you your| ¢, 
dency, being one of the candidates against him | error, 


‘one’s ain 


NEW YORK AT THE HOLIDAYS. 
New York is another city from Boston, al- 


crushed out by the French army of Marshal} ways; but there is at no time such a palpable 
In June of that year he pushed his | difference as during the holidays. 
opposition to the point of undertaking a revo- | is Christmas everywhere in Christendom—the 
He escaped to Belgium and | blessed feast of the nations! but at New Year's 
thence to England. Fraternizing with Mazzini | culminates the carnival. 
and Kossuth, he attempted and failed in another | know how it ig,observed; but then there are 
insurrection in France. He ever remained the | multitudes.who do not;.and poor unsophisti- 
unrelenting enemy of the French empire, ard | cated. was oue ofthe v 
was never amnestied by the empire, remaining | nothing of it, practically, having never, 
Since | poor Glory McQuirk, ‘‘been in it” before. 
the downfall of Napoleon he had been elected | I got into it, and henceforth and forever feel 
to the French Assembly, but had exercised no | that my eyes have been blest beyond other eyes 
A great business, is done on the part of the 
ladies in the ‘‘staying at home” line, while a 
tremendous business is done by the gentlemen 
in the ‘‘calling” line—every gentleman going to 
see everybody he ever knew, ever heard of, or 
ever expected to know—ané every lady on the 
qui vive to welcome everybody she ever knew, 
ever heard of, or ever expected to know! 


Christmas 


Of course, multitudes 


like 


‘Is Mrs. Smith ‘receiving,’ to-day ?” qucries 
Jones. ‘ Yes.” ‘*Then I must call.” 
**Well, no, not 


put 


Now, when you consider that Messrs. 


are expected to take a nibble here and a sip 


quantity. 


ast multitude who knew d 


But 1 


“Bless you, yes; 3 : 
You, Yes; | in invention! 


luctantly, for the wilting process I mentioned 
at the commencement of this letter culminated 
in a severe attack of bronchitis, and it seemed 
as if it were unwise, to say the least; but there 
is no exposure any more than at home; so don't 
shut yourself up for fear of it, but pack your 
little trunk as I did, and start. When we speak 
that whereof we do know we may be pardoned 
if we make it emphatic! Next Christmas I 
shall like to go again. M.P.C. 





From England. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Lonpon, Nov. 24, 1874. 

AN IMPORTANT STEP. 
In this month of fogs and gloom and general 
dearth of sensation a circumstance of promi- 
nence, very near to the heart of the American, 
is brought not only before the British public 
but before the entire travelling world of Europe 
as well. At present the affair may be deemed 


straws in the stream so long pent between the 
banks of conservatism and amongst the sedge 


Our countrymen, habitu- 
ated to the luxury of the ‘‘palace-car” and the 
comfort of the ordiuary car, look with pitying 
horror upon the broadcloth-lined boxes of the 
‘‘ first-class,” the carpet-cushioned ‘ second- 
class,” and the bare-board agony of the ‘‘third- 
class” carriage in which foreign humanity jour- 
neys up and down, to and fro, through the land. 
This uncomfortable mode of conveyance would 
have continued to eternity without the slightest 
innovation had not the incontestable advantages 
f American travel commanded the attention of 
the world. One after another of the inventions 
of the West have crept over, causing here free- 
hearted admiration, there jealous acceptance, 
ntil finally the Midland railway, the introduc- 
ers of the Pullman car, have called together 
heir directors and declared for reformation. 
The policy as it now stands is to abolish the 
**second-clags” carriage; lower the rates of the 
‘first-class” traffic, and slightly increase the 
ares for the ‘‘third.” The entire nation is 
talking of the revolution; a great hue-and-cry 
resounds concerning over-crowding the car- 
riages, and many a wealthy man who was wont 
to engage the undisturbed occupation of a whole 
compartment now trembles lest the luxury of 
mere privacy may nc longer be a purchasable 
This desire for seclusion in the mat- 
ter of public travel is matched by the English- 
man in itis behavior at hotels, since to this day 
he has not mitigated his objection to a tadle 
‘hotedinner. The general and absorbing alarm, 
however, is occasioned by the idea that the Mid- 
and railway company intend ultimately to in- 


troduce the ‘‘omnibus” system of America, as it 
is termed; a system which at first would receive 


hearty disfavor, but which is being commended 


in the daily journals and among euch railway 
corporations as intend to follow the Midiand ex- 
ample. 
the experiment of the hour and may reform the 
travelling East, must bring the American nation 


The important question, which is to be 


into a more prominent and admirable light than 
ever befure; it may bridge the gulf between us 


and ‘“‘abroad,” which in a social sense is wide and 
deep, and will certainly afford most legitimate 


cause for the expression of that English wise 
saw, ‘Gad, those Americans are mighty clever 
” . 
A HINT FOR 1876. 
In the vicinity of London dwells a political 


ecently issued a gratuitous hint to be connected 
with the centennary of the Declaration of Inde- 
endence. The aforesaid gentleman renm:arks 


year marked the appearance of the first edition 
of the ‘*Wealtn of Nations.” Adam Smith dem- 


my senses what might give them so much of| evidence? 
pleasure and comfort. I was allowed to go re- 


jinitum. 


there, it would make a good business for some | onstrated the absurdity of the theories embod- 


the modern are so well-grounded as to be mat- 
ters of fact. So much stir has the query cre- 
ated that tales of modern wolf-children are the 
themes of the day; they are published in the 
journals and gossipped over the wine-glass and 
tea-cup. We consider the professor hyper-criti- 
ical in not accepting the truth of certain letters 
upon the subject which he possesses, and espe- 
cially of the following instance, which has the fla- 
vor of probability: One Col. Sleeman relates 
that a boy was stolen froma wheat-field at Chupra 
in 1843 by a wolf; that six years later a wolf 
with three cubs was seen about ten miles from 
Chupra followed by a boy. After a fierce re- 
sistance the boy was captured and recognized, 
by certain marks, by his unhappy mother. The 
child would eat nothing but raw flesh and could 
never be brought to speak. The front of his 
knees and elbows had become hardened by go- 
ing onall-fours with the wolves. In 1850 Cap- 


die is cast, and there is no such escape for them. | ignore any unpleasantness. Judge, then, of! of trivial importance, and yet it is one of the | *#im Nicholetts ordered this boy to be sent to 
The example is for us, that we do not likewise. | my surprise, when I stepped on board the ‘‘New- 

We carry no coin with us; butits counterpart may | port,” to find it a perfect gem of a boat, fitted | 
abide to tormentus. We cannot instantly trans- | in every particular in excellent taste, and woo- | ang weeds of infrangible custom set floating on mother to wail with the matrons of Chupra. 
form our state, and so, if we would be in health- | ing one at once to a sense of luxurious ease. I | its way. All who have visited England and the Here is the evidence of two British officers and 
ful order when we start hence, we must refrain | think of it longingly now, for I enjoyed it all so “continent” can testify to the antiquated misery quite sufficient to assure Professor Miiller that 
from those indulgences which will tie our wings | hugely. That timid one who doesn’t dare to leave | of a railway journey. 


Colonel Sleeman; but the wolf-child took the 
alarm and made haste to the jungle, leaving his 


Romulus and Remus and the gods of antiquity 
may very reasonably have partaken of wolf's 
milk, though with some dilution, since they must 
have possessed powers of speech and positively 
could not have appeared at fetes and symposia 
with their elbows and knees as untidy as those 
of that young man of Chupra. 

THE CHRISTENING AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 
From the consideration of these unhappy 
babes of the wood one readily turns to the 
contemplation of that enviable pigmy of the 
purples who was yesterday christened at the 
British court, in presence of a Queen and an 
Empress, ,the 
Crown-Prince of Russia, Princes and Prin- 
cesses, Dukes, Duchesses, and nobility ad in- 
The infant Prince of Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha, is the son of the Duke and Duchess of 


wedding at St. Petersburg is still a sensation of 
to-day. The ceremony took place in the bow 
room in Buckingham Palace, a chamber cele- 
brated as having witnessed the baptism of 


were Queen Victoria, the Emperor of Russia, 
the Emperor of Germany, the Prince of Wales, 
the Crown-Princess of Germany (the aunt of 


Coburg. After the Empress of Russia had been 
conducted to her seat by the Czarowich, the 
Queen and the royal family entered the cham- 
ber and surrounded the font, which was placed 
in the great window overlooking the gardens. 


third procession appeared, at the head of which 


and, receiving the Prince from tke arms of the 
Queen, proceeded with the service. On reach- 
ing that portion concerning the naming of the 
child the archbishop demanded of the sponsors 
how it should be called. The Queen answered, 
‘Alfred Alexander William Ernest Albert;” 
and his Grace baptised the child in those names. 
The infant Prince was attired in the mantle, 
gown and cap of Honiton lace in which all the 
Queen’s children and those of the Prince of 
Wales have been christened. The lunch was 
served in the 1844 room—so called from having 
been the scene of the death of the Prince Con- 
sort’s father; the birth of Prince Alfred, now 
Duke of Edinburgh; and the chamber in which 
the Queen received the visits of the Emperor 
Nicholas of Russia, the King of Saxony, Louis 
Philippe, the King and Queen of the Belgians, 
the Emperor of Germany, the Duke and Duch- 
ess of Saxe-Coburg, the Duc de Montpensier, 
and Ernest of Wirtemberg. It is one of the 
most memorable halls of the present century. 
The occasion was one of imposing ceremony 
and regalia. The royal and imperial grand- 


formed whether the ancieng stories must be 
looked upon as simply miraculous, or whether 


Are the stories attest- | in 1836, and will have it carved as part of the 


erected, next spring, on the spot where Capt. 
Davis of Acton fell in the Concord fight of 1775. 
To complete the illusion, they have taken a 
block of the same granite in Carlisle that fur- 


which is to be 


madge in America that he has hit the devil on 
the flankiin his attack on the theater. But that 
is not original with Talmadge. Luther long 
ago hit the devil with an ink-stand. 

It is not the work of a minister to tear down 
and defame the theater, but rather to build up 
an institution which has its very root in the hu- 





J as in the case of George MacDonald. 
heir-apparent of England, the |, 


ject in hand. 


though it is easy to tell who are geniuses. 
shi: iuses themselves have attempted unsuccessfully 
Edinburgh, the memory of whose resplendent t 
in the mysteries of mind; so have historians 
who deal in facts, in phenomena, but not in what 
produces the phenomena. 
made in the definition for fifty years. 
Prince Leopold of England. The sponsors b sie 
tual faculty.” 
geniuses by the intensification of the intellect 
pe over the emotional and sensual. 
the royal baby) and the reigning Duke of Saxe- fi 
tellectual and sensual.” 
tellectual and emotional geniuses. 
seem perplexing. 
head, nor the heart, but of all, a trinity. There 
fA are men with keen intuition, geniuses of intel- 
Scarcely had this sensation subsided when a 1 +e 
E : eae God and heaven; whose souls are in that con- | 
marched the nurse bearing her imperial charge. a 
The Archbishop of Canterbury then approached, b 


ence, throw an afHlatus, over others. 
men are called ultra. 
insight into men, and can impress themselves 
on men so that their own wills, convictions and 
victories are theirs. 
ton were of this class. 
the masses. 


he goes down into nature and unearths and re- 
veals the treasures there long concealed. 
assiz is an example of this. 
kin, sees stone-walls moving to the music of the 
spheres, as revealed in his ‘Stones of Venice”| need not be told it is a very strong volume of 
and his ‘‘Seven Lamps of Architecture.” 
other’s thought is not to poetize, or to philoso- of the period of 1782. It will captivate all 
phize, but to pull down wrong. Such are gen- | readers. 

iuses of inconoclasm. 


and their power to hide | 


form anticipated leisure into severest toil. An 
unlucky hit capsizes the tea or coffee when too 
late to make more. A mouse disfigures the only | 
pieg, and leaves the dessert minus. The order 
failed to reached its destination, and the ice- 
cream, a principal dependence, does not arrive. 
The handsome goose is more than a match for 
the expert, and the turkey, closely knitted in the 
joints, becomes the despair of the host. Started 
hoops enable wine to run as easily as water. 
Were we to write from now to the following 
January we could not enumerate the ills to 
which flesh is heir. The most unusual casual- 


much more injuriously than boys. Great im- 
provements in school architecture and furniture 
have been effected in the past seventeen years, 
but much still remains to be done. Thirty 
years ago the school buildings in Europe were 
much inferior to ours. Such is not the case 
now. Vienna has school-houses vastly su- 
perior to ours. One of the most interesting 
| statements of the report is that concerning the 
| growth in public favor and patronage of the 
| public schools. There is an impression in some 
| quarters, although, of course, those who take 
: : z the pains to investigate the facts know better, 
ties occur at the least convenient times. There | that the private schools are gaining in the 
are longer or shorter periods when everything ‘struggle to maintain a prestige of superiority. 
oti wens sg spell oe inci ca AS the:'be- | It is shown, on the contrary, that they are losing 
rometer gives indications of rising and falling, ‘ground. Ina large community like ours there 
so we sense a fortunate or miserable day from | 
certain signs known only to our spec 





ial | will always be many parents who will prefer, 
se Saye | fon various reasons, to send their children to 
wp he rivate schools; and these schools have an im- 
Troubles come in platoons; linked with sick- . 

: — a Zio - sae i aed adh te asad portant place in our educational system. But 
a eee “ree € while the public schools have gained year-by- 
= ra — es OBE o Hr oa | year, the number attending private schools in 
Limbs ¢ isappoint o et ° ce when we require | 1873 was actually less than in 1856. 

them continuously. So patent is this to the most | 
casual observer that we involuntarily ask What | 











CORRESPONDENCE. 


next? There is a nervous tension, which | 

amounts almost to fear, and which hinders be- | To New York and Back. 
cause it rather attracts than repels adverse con-| SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 

| ditions. | Boston, Jan. 6, 1875. 


statistician to make an estimate of the nibbles and 
sips; and I do believe if either of these poor 
unfortunate victims of conventionalities could 
catch a glimpse of aggregates before he sets out 
so fresh and vigorous his resolution would 
falter and his courage fail before the might of 
the undertaking! Children are not exempt. 
Papas take their seven-year-olds along with 
them; and I saw one tender young miss of three 


and all, and immersed in a pair of white kid 
gloves! But this is not ovr custom as yet, and | 
let us hope we are exempt from such extremes 


as all days will. And wouldn’t it be fun to be 
some Paul Pry—invisible, on the next day, to 
see the fair ones compare notes—who had more 
and who had less; woe to those who had less! 
THE CITY. 
New York doesn't need any description; it is 
one of those institutions that gets along without 
it, inasmuch as volumes of explanation wouldn’t 
make you understand it any better; but if you 
want to go, and can go, do go and try my way 
of getting there. My week of breathing-time 
was very pleasant to me, and reluctantly I 
turned my face homeward. But I knew the 
passage home was not the least enjoyable thing 
about it, and I can’t tell you how I did enjoy 
that sail out of the harbor that day. We started 
in a clearing-up shower after a drizzly day, at 





As we journey along with our contemporaries CONCERNING TRAVEL. 
the ranks are so often broken that we seriously | ‘‘Oh! my dear madan, it is as much as your 
inquire, Who next? From hosts of relatives life is worth! I wouldn’t attempt it for the 


| 
| young now become immortal. The street has and call to wait on you to your heart’s content 
passed to other owners; our neighbors have | and ready to do all you require; and then, be- 
paid their fee and taken passage. We castabout, | sides, you are not at the mercy of strangers ;” 


enumerate, and exclaim such and such are ripe | etc., ete., ad infinttum. All this just because 


branches; they must fall. Again and again we | fort, doesn’t realize that there are ways by 
are called to soothe the perturbation, and ease! which you are actually as well off as in your 
the departure of those useful in their generation, ,owr parlor at home. So, for the benefit of the 
What | travelling public in general, and such timid ones 











| now summoned to close their accounts. 
ces! How hard they yield! They rally, give | of a recent jaunt over the Old Colony and Fall 

j orders, gather up their expiring energies, and | River route to New York. 

| would fain delay; but nature, kinder than they STARTING. 


. | 
i know, lets fall a veil, and at the exact moment 


| releases the prisoner, and there is joy with all | your valise and start, you ought to know 
interested above and below. ‘‘Be ye also ready !” | that to the efficient and courteous superinten- 


or the steady discharge of our duties? 
mind and heart right, we have only to continue | nutest detail. 


miliar path. 





over-anxious. 


worth a minute of your time, as you read this, 


years with a whine fur God's mercy at the end”! and your health. Unfortunately I, in my own 
are of meager avail. We should start with the person, have been a martyr, quite recently, to 
idea of responsibilty. We receive from our’! the ill effects of an over-heated car, and wilted 
Creator, and should return with usury. That is | down before the might of a young forest ablaze 
filial and honest; but we are individuals, also, | in the stove—at least, as much of one as could 
and should do our best were the Infinite a myth | be crammed in—as one would wilt on a scorch- 








| 


| a struggle in strong organisms between the for- in particular, I venture to send you this story | 


In the very first place, and before you stuff! 


| thousand-and-one unavoidable details of travel | holds us whithersoever we go. 
The one prominent deduction is, not to be | must be settled satisfactorily. All this comes | follows us and His love keeps us. It has al 
It is commendable to have a high | to you as your natural right here, whether it is| ways been a matter of surprise to me that 
cars or boat; it matters little which. You step! people have such feelings with regard to the | sumes no small pretension. The great linguist, 
into a well-ventilated car, and, my friend, it is 


| four, P. M., and not many minutes after the 


blazing sun broke out of the clouds and flooded 
everything with his glory. He seemed to linger 


they dwindle to very few. The elders pass from world! Cold and dreary and uncomfortable ; | most lovingly on the tall spires of the city; he 
our midst, and outposts alone remain. The | believe me, you are much better off at home, | flamed in at the windows; he wreathed round 
newspaper reminds us of schoolmates once | where Tom, Dick and Harry are at your beck | and over the tops of the masts; quivered on 


the rippling waters, and stole into our very 
hearts. This is the way I see the Queen City 
now, as I sawitthen. God grant the blessed 
sunlight may yet brighten all its dark corners; 


fruit, which cannot retain their hold upon the! one doesn’t know how to take trips with com- | and that the things which dread the day may 


stand out in bold relief, hallowed and purified 
by its heavenly influence! But on we went, 
and soon it all faded in the distance; twilight 
softened down upon us, and when the night 
came, gray and cold, what cared we, who were 
so cozy in the luxurious saloon! I found my- 
self asking the stewardess if the “‘Old Colony” 
was as-nice a boat as the ‘‘Newport,” and the 
pride in her own which she evinced in her 
answer was worthy of note. 
RETURNING. 
I was sorry when the journey waa done. I 





His goodness 


sea; its grandeur and its beauty are awful, and 
its moods are ever changing, but I cannot di- 
vest myself of a sense of safety there as on 
terra firma. Builders have applied all the 
principles requisite so successfully that, to me, 
a good substantial ship or steamboat has actually 
many advantages over the unsafe houses and 
buildings people are fond of providing for the 


public use. And, speaking of these winter 


boats, they will probably outserve the other 


ied in the old colonial system of England just 
as her colonies decided that they would no longer 
stands its practical working. The economist 
urges his ‘‘American cousins” to give some at- 
tention to the coincidence, and, as they have just 
had a century in which to study the A BC of 
political economy, it would be very gratifying to 
find that they had mastered one of its simplest 
lessons. It is suggested that the American 


Smith’s great work better than by abolishing 
their protective tariff. Such a performance, it 
is added, would not be inappropriate to the po- 


for yet alittle while longer. So the day passed, litical centennary ; the Declaration of Independ- | this of England’s Queen. 


ence began by appealing to the rights of man, 
and if the language about liberty and equality 
means anything it should surely condemn a sys- 
tem of taxing poor consumers for the benefit of 
rich manufacturers. We are pictured as having 
revolted because the English tried to restrict our 
trade from a mistaken view of their own inter- 
ests; and it is considered only logical should we 
abolish the still more vexatious restrictions which 
we have ourselves imposed. The gentleman 
modestly flourishes at the end of his harangue 
with the assurance that if 1776 is commemorated 
by the introduction of free trade in 1876 any 
other celebrations will be willingly dispensed 
with by him! 
THE DEATH OF TOM HOOD. 

The son of the eminent poet and author ex- 


He inherited in great degree 
from his illustrious father that peculiar and 
piquant wit which jin the elder was the very 
charm of humor. The deceased was born at 
Lake House, Wanstead, Essex, and was edu- 
cated at University College school and South 
Grammar school. In 1853 he entered Pem- 
broke College, Oxford, and passed all the exam- 
inations for the degree, but did not put on the 
gown of B. A. His works, though few, are 
are eminent, and brim-full of mirth. He is best 
known as the author of ‘‘Pen and Pencil Pic- 
tures,” written at Oxford; of ‘*Quips and 
Cranks,” ‘‘Daughters of King Daher,” ‘‘Loves 
of Tom Tucker and Little Bo-Peep,” ‘‘ Vere 
Vereker’s Vengeance,” ‘‘Captain Master’s Chil- 


and several books for youngsters. 
novels may be noted, ‘‘A Disputed Inheritance, 

“Golden Heart,” *‘Monev’s Worth,” and ‘‘Love 
| and Value.” His ‘‘Rules of Rhyme” are ad- 
mirable; as are also his illustrations of his 
father’s comic verses. He was appointed, in 
1865, to the editor’s chair of Fun, which he oc- 
cupied at the time of his death. His geniality 
and kind-heartedness are said to have been pro- 
verbial. 


Among his 


” 





WOLF CHILDREN 

A new excitement, proposed by a man of such 
eminence as Professor Max Miiller, is certain to 
create notice, and when to such paternity is 
added an intrinsic curiosity the question as- 





troubled by the ever-recurring reports from va- 
rious parts of the world, though mainly from 
| the East, of ct:ildren being suckled by wolves, 
calls upon the publie to assist him in his re- 
searches into the reality of the historical ele- 
ments in the story of Romulus and Remus and 
other gods and heroes of antiquity. He offers 
the problem under two heads: 1. Are these 
stories physically possible? Will wolves, when 
they have ceased to suckle, ani after they have 





dren,” “Jingles and Jokes for the Little Folks,” | 


mothers were attired in black satin orrament- 
ed with pearls and diamonds. 
Wales in crimson satin and gray fur; the 
Duchess of Edinburgh in peach-bloom silk and 
crépe de chéne; the Princess Helena and Bea- 
trice in maroon and blue velvet respectively. 
The diamond and pearl ornaments appeared to 
have been worn en régle, the imperial mother 
alone being an exception, by reason of a profu- 


summers “‘receiving” in a light-blue silk, sashes people could not celebrate the centennary of sion of rubies. This morning all London is 


agog over the affair, which will probably con- 
tinue until another birth is. announced, an 
event not far distant in a royal family so great 
Se Vu:P. 





NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Isabella Beecher Hooker of Hartford is Presi- 
dent of the Connecticut Woman-Suffrage Asso- 
ciation for the coming year, and among the 
Vice-Presidents are Congressmen Starkweather 
of Norwich, Mayor Waller of New London and 
President Cummings of Wesleyan University at 
Middletown. Frances Ellen Burr of Hartford 
is the Secretary, and Abby H. Smith of Glas- 
tonbury and James Gallagher of New Haven 
are on the Executive Committee. 

Old ex-President Josiah Quincy, during his 
vacations as a Harvard student, used to read to 
ex-President John Adams, then in his ninetieth 
year. ‘Il once said to Mr. Adams,” remarked 
Mr. Quincy, *‘there is a controversy as to whether 


pired on the 20th inst., after a severe illness, in | fp Franklin, Jefferson or you first had the idea 
| his fortieth year. 


of independence—now which was it?” ‘Neither 
of us could claim that honor,” replied Mr. Ad- 
ams; ‘‘it sprang from the hearts of the people. 
I remember when I boarded round in the farm- 
ers’ families at Worcester, where I was teach- 
ing school, hearing such talk, such sentiments, 
as made me feel then that it must come to this.’ 


The Berkshire bac went to the old county 


members of the association sitting at one 

lord Curtis's best dinners at Lenox. George J. 
Tucker, as the oldest member of the bar, pre- 
sided, and Congressman Dawes, Judge Colt, 
Marshall Wilcox, T. M. Judd of Lee and J. Z. 
Goodrich of Stockbridge did the principal after- 
dinner speaking. F.O. Sayles of South Adams 
was the poet of the occasion, and Richard Good- 
man, Jr., of Boston, represented the Suffolk bar. 
The older lawyers especially enjoyed this revi- 
' val of old associations, and Lenox is likely to 


| entertain the bar association regularly hereafter. 


| Mr. Garrison, in the Womdn’s Journal, pays 
| a tribute to a most estimable and accomplished 
woman, and one of the eariiest in the move- 
ment for the political enfranchisement of her 
sex, inthe person of Mrs. Martha Coffin Wright, 
the beloved wife of David Wright, Esq., of Au- 
burn, N. Y., and mother-in-law of Mr. W. L. 
Garrison, Jr., who departed this life, after a few 
days’ illness, at the residence of her son-in-law, 
Roxbury, on the morning of the 4th inst., aged 
sixty-eight. She had come specially to wel- 
come the advent of another grandchild, and, 
having had that serene pleasure, was summoned 
home by the illness of her husband, when she 
was seized with typhoid pneumonia, which 
quickly wrought a fatal result. 

The Concord people, says Mr. Sanborn, a resi- 
dent, have made a selection from Mr. Emerson’s 
own verses, which they mean to put into a per- 
manent form and publish, next April. They 
have taken the first stanza of his hymn sung at 








country has a genius of its own. 
differs from another star in glory.” England, | civilization has not yet assumed form, even upon 


man soul. His own father was a minister oy 
nished stone for the old monument, and will use | the P iritan stamp, and he condemned the ter- 
this for the base of the new one, and upon this | ror beneath which his young lifetrembled. He 
will be carved the lines :— alluded to a prayer of Father Taylor, many 
“By the rade bridge that arched the flood, years ago, in which he petitioned for the well- 
Their flag to April’s breeze unfurled, being of all musicians and opera-singers, and 


Here once.the embattled farmers stood, 5 : 
And fired the shot heard round the world.” | fF the beautiful young woman (Jenny Lind) 
who had just landed on our shores to gladden 


The committee would gladly have put other 
American ears with her songs. At the close of 


verses of the same hymn upon tke stone, but 
the prayer a long, lank, sharp-looking Yankee 


the poet thought the first stanza enough, as it 
is. The statue is casting at Chicopee, and the | T8¢ from the pulpit-steps and requested to ask 
Father T. a question. It was whether he sup- 


artist is anxious, at Florence, lest it should not 
come out all that he could wish, and should not, P°8¢d @ person who died in an opera-house 
have a becoming pedestal. It will stand about | could goto heaven. Father T. replied: “All 
a hundred yards from the old monument and | §°°d people will go to heaven, but a fool will 
across the river, over which a new bridge has | 20t, even though he dies on the steps of a pul- 
been thrown in the place where the old North pit.” The lecturer said he was impressed and 
bridge stood at the time of the battle. convinced that more good might be done by a 
| legitimate play than from an eloquent pulpit. 
oa might take for his text, “Ye spend your 




















ABOUT- TOWN N OTES. life as a tale that is told,” and therefrom pro- 


REV. DR. PORTEOUS ON “‘GENIUS.” duce an excellent sermon. But Shakespeare 
The lecture in the South-End course at Mr. | Will show you a better, a more effective, render- 
Clarke’s church, on Monday evening (week), | ing, for people learn more from the eye than the 
was by Rev. George B. Porteous, on “‘Genius.”| ear. In the Church of England, so grand, and 
He is a stout, bluff, well-fed-looking English- | with a liturgy so stately, the reading of the latter 
man, not very prepossessing at first glimpse, | is a most unelocutionary performance. (Here 
but you seem to forget the first impression as | he imitated, very amusingly, both the manner 
he proceeds with his subject, introducing sojin which it is rattled off and in which it is in- 
many good-natured and amusi>g things. He is| toned.) Cannot the Bible be read without a 
certainly very entertaining, has a good deal of 
the dramatic element, and no coubt in his brain 
are stored away materials for more than one 
lecture on thedrama. But he can raise a laugh 
occasionally against the church, reverend though 
he is, and a sensitive churchman would scarce 
be impelled forward to take his hand as warmly 
But a 
ruce to the lecturer, the lecture being the sub- 





sputter orawhine? ‘Hold the mirror up to 
nature; and overstep not the modesty of nature.” 
He said the Bishop of London once went to hear 
Garrick, and inquired of him why it was that 
actors were so much more effective than minis- 
ters. Garrick replied: “You ministers dispense 
the truth ina manner to make it appear like 
fiction, while actors represent fiction so that it 
appears like truth.” Speaking of improvements 
in England, he repeated what Theodore Parker 
He said it is not easy to say what genius is, | had said: ‘‘ Every country knows it has not 
Gen- | reached its own ideal.” They now*travel at the 
rate of sixty miles an hour, and have two Pull- 
man cars on the Midland Railway. 

Ile spoke glowingly of the good accomplished 
by Cromwell in pulling ‘down the old, and 
the liberty he secured for the nation. He 
did not at first mean it, but was led to be- 
lieve that England was rotten in church and 
state, her ministers being literally horse-racers 
and corruptionists. But God always raises up 
men with especial genius for his purposes in 
time of need. He closed by an eloquent appe@ 
to Americans to be true to their geniuses, art- 
ists, musicians and dramatists—to all that is 
good and true—the highest and best. 

JaNE GREEN. 


o define it. So have metaphysicians who deal 


No advance has been 
It has 
een defined ‘‘an intensification of the intellec- 
Men have proved themselves 


Coleridge de- 
ned it ‘‘the play of the emotional over the in- 
There are animal, in- 
Definitions 
It is neither of the hand, the 








LITERATURE. 

The Orpheus, for January, gives a good mis- 
cellany, by which one has preserved a history 
of music in Boston, some gems from Mozart in 
sheet music, and other attractions.—Boston, G. 
D. Russell & Co. 

The Tribune Almanac, for 1875, published 
by the New York 7ritbune Association, contains 
They had power over | its usual large amount of political statistics and 
Here is another who can not lead | Other matter usually found in its pages. Its 
merit does not lesson. J. F. Cleveland is the 
compiler. 


ect, who seem to see backward and forward, 


ition of receptivity to receive highest truths as | 
y a sort of influx, and thus exercise an influ- | 
These 


There are men who have | 


Cromwell and Washing- 


men in battle, but is a genius of atoms, and so 


Macmillan & Co., New York, have printed 
Agnes Macdonnell’s For the King’s Dues. 
Those who have {read ‘ Martin's Vineyard’ 


A g- 
Another, like Rus- 





An- | fiction. It is Scottish in plot and incident, and 


Such was Napoleon I.,) We welcome the fourth volume, for 1874, of 


a genius for destroying the old order of things. | Littell’s Living Age (October, November and 
There are others, geniuses not of war, but of| December), eight hundred and twenty-four 
peace. Longfellow and Whittier are of this | pages, a series of papers from the most eminent 
class, There is another genius, of song -the sources of authorship and publication in our 
tone-world—music. 
ture. 
world is to them a symphony. 


Tho: Princess Of. song-bar up to heaven. He was steeped | history of the times, and of the thought as given 


He ranked it above litera- 
They see what others do not. 


j language. Valuable as they now are express- 
The whole | ive of the current opinion ot the day, they will 
Beethoven takes | he yet more interesting a few years hence as a 


in an atmosphere of song. | by the leading reviews, representing ‘public 
There are no two geniuses alike. Each opinion” ata period when its foundations are 
“One star! undergoing repair, and the structure of the new 


consisting of three countries, has a trinity of the architects’ plans.—Boston, Littell & Gay. 
genius; that of the head, the heart and lungs, | 
and that of the legs. Scotland, geographically 
little, represents the head. The Scotchman has 
not much affection, not much sentimentality. He 
is cautious, and would not in five years take a 
stranger into his friendship. Scott was a genius | 


| Charlton T. Lewis has made a very exhaust- 
ive and interesting /istory of Germany, from 

tts Earliest Times, comprising over 800 pages, 
| by basing his narrative on David Miiller’s ‘‘His- 
tory of the German People,” the recognized 
: standard authority, with the Germans them- 
of the head. Hespoke of Burns in the most glow- | selves, of their country. Other authors, how- 
— Regined ——— the heart and ever, have been consulted by Mr. Lewis, and the 
ies oe Sages eek oct, | result isan accuracy in assertion, skill in group- 
re nes - pictus He: eany se Damp: ing facts, condensation without sacrifice of truth, 
tious, bus he ss ouettial. se loves bots and ,and intelligent presentation, that must satisfy 
plam-pudding, ad 1s Gre minutes on admit | every reader, whether learned or superficial. 
yew ta Re frieesehip... {It seems tome: that.t The two centuries before the Reformation have 

been largely amplified by Mr. Lewis, making that 


some respects this is a different portrait from | 
our ideal of the Englishman.] Ireland repre- | : lipitor Sa : 
sents the legs of Great Britain. The Irish are | — . ee ee 
2 P . snitaes 1 ? k i. | did Miiller. A chapter on the new German em- 
eee pean : Bas, j dxctier = | pire, 1871-74, brings the history down to our 
ee es ee et ae nave: times, and takes in the remarkable events of the 
a purpose for humanity (according to the doc- | jist four years. There are fifty-four portraits 
rant sie cea ae ieee cae of the emperors of Germany, and several maps. 
: re » vel The whole work is admirably presented, and 
- cng My — — and aaeh 18 will be found reliable and satisfactory An ex- 
subservient to the rest. America represents : PATS as 
eellent index is given.— Williams. 
enterprise among the nations. France repre- | : > 
pal piste He spoke valite of | Dodd & Mead send us A Comparative Ilistory 
s : gions, by James C. .D., pro- 
Keats, and Shelley, and Tennyson, but exalted of ae shee, y fone p io, D D., pro 
Shakespeare to the highest. His genius was | (¢88°F in Princeton Theological Seminary. It 
i waite ton that of Cromwell: who was aa icon- | is intwo vulumes, and isa learned and exhaustive 
ps There had been nA effort to make | treatise. The first volume treats of the Ancient 
atennere a sort of god. All isms have | Scriptures, and exhibits a general view of ali 
claimed him, all trades—even barbers, because ' religions in their relations to one another, the 
he has spoken of the shaven chin; hauneas be- | #uthor holding that a simple statement and class- 
cause he has alluded to their cia, und ethnolo- | ification of the doctrines and practices of each, 
late because be epeaks of savage she ‘hicks | with the facts of historical development, will aid 
aad eiuks Gs tke Of bisa Jack-ofelltrades | a scientific comprehension of the whole. Out 
_ e eUEwalie “8, 


‘ ¢ s =~ | 
seat for its annual dinner, last week, some eens he would draw attention to what most biogra- | of confusion, almost chaos, the author produces 


system and simplicity. In the second volume 


phers have not seen, that he is a perfect moral | be ct ; 
the Later Scriptures, with the progress and rev- 


reacher, logical, metaphysical, and sensational. : 
4 : e ; te We y | olutions in faith, are discussed. The learned 
A metaphysician analyzes mind, gets down into | ¢ pica girapeeeity . 
F | author is conservative in his conclusions. He 
the soul, and the parts of the soul, the will and spotter cas : 
; : ‘ | holds that in Christianity, as at present given 
intellect. He cares little for practical human- | Dit 
naER ear : : | us, we have the highest type of excellence, the 
ity, its sorrows and its joys, but is cold, as dry | : 3 
2 +48 ' consummate flower of all the fructification of 
as dust. Shakespeare wus a metaphysician, a ce 
; , .| religion. The later phases and outgrowths of 
seer; he goes into man’s soul, but he tells his | Christianit silat siaiiatl in nad Olas 
story not in words but in performances. You. iE hE. a Da i 


: sledp: ba 8 metaphysicien’s charch, | religion,” he wholly ignores, resting upon Ed- 
aie a 0 th he so appeals | wardsism and Lyman-Beecherism as the epitome 
to your sympathies. More tears have been shed and essence of essential Christianity. 
before the footlights of a theater than in the New Music.—Oliver Ditson & Co, have pub- 
houses of God. The logical preacher fences | lished the following music for the piano: Fan- 
with you and pierces you. It is all very well, | tasies on ‘The Harp that once through Tara’s 
but it is not convincing, not victorious. Halls” and ‘‘ Rory O’More,” W. Pape; ‘La 

‘‘Convince a man against his will, Bohemienne” chanson, and ‘‘Sous le Palmiers, 

He’s of the same opinion still,” by F. Boscovitz; Rondo from Beethoven's sixth 
said Hudibras. There is no such logic in| sonata, simplified by H. Maylath; ‘‘ Mazurka 
Shakespeare's plays. You know the story is | Melodique,” R. Aaronson; and ‘*Helena” galop, 
fiction, but you take it astruth. He alsomakes | R. Piefke. The following are the titles and 
| you feel that to some the world is in its ‘‘sere| authors of recent vocal publications: ‘‘Peace, 
and yellow leaf,” while to others it is ‘a thing of | Be Still,” H. P. Keens, words by S. M. Hage- 
beauty.” Solomon's proverbs are of this dubi- | man; ‘‘He hears the Chime of Distant Bells,” 
ous character. We can afford to let these go if| F. Clay, words by E. Ryder; ‘Come to Me,” 
we can have the aphorisms of Shakespeare, so{ solo and quartette arranged from Spohr, by M. 
different in character. There is much sensa-| F. H. Smith; ‘ Recordare,” duet for female 
tionalism in England. You may see a placard | voices from Verdi's ‘Requiem Mass ;” “Golden 


inviting to some church, on one side of which 
pire be the words, “Hell, hell, hell!” on the 
other side, ‘‘Fire, fire, fire!” But Shakespeare 
gives no such sensationalism as that. He never 








Locks are Silver Now;” C. E. Pratt, words by 
H. Miller; ‘‘There’s Millions in It,” J. R. 
Thomas, words by G. Cooper; “‘ My Heart’s 
Best Love,” W. H. Brockway, words by oe 





treats you to heli-fire. It is the boast of Tal- 


Cooper; ‘You Needn’t Say a Word,” Mrs, 
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Dolby, words by F. E. Weatherly ; “lot 
Dreams,” words by Chas. G. Leland, music by 
Virginia Gabriel ; and ‘‘The Open Door,” words 
by George Cooper, music by J. R. Thomas. 
When Frencis Parkman is announced with a 
new volume the impression is at once conveyed 
of laborious investigation, faithful analyses of 
evidence, valuable addition to knowledge, and 
delightful perusal of noteworthy facts and ex: 
hilarating incidents. The Old Régime in Can- 
ada, the fourth of his historical narratives ot 
France and England in North America, answers 
all these expectations, and gives us a new de- 
light sweet as the odors of the woods and crisp 
as the snow in winter of the country among 
which the events of this work are located. Be- 
ginning with the period of transition opening 
with the Iroquois war, in 1653, the author takes 
us through epochs which he class'fies as the Jes- 
uits at Onondaga; the Holy Wars of Montreal ; 
the Heroes of the Long Saut; the Disputed 
Bishopric; Laval and Argensen, Avagour. 
Dumesnil, Mezy, and Laval’s Seminary, and 
comes to the times of the Colony and the King, 
when Louis XIV. interfered in the affairs of the 
French American possession (1661), treating us 
to the chastisement of the Mohawks, the char- 
acter of paternal government, marriage and 
population, Canadian feudalism, the rulers, 
trade and industry, the missions, priests and 
people, morals and manners, and absolutism— 
bringing the history down to 1763, and, in a 
word, examiuing closely the political and social 
institutions of the colony. The result is one of 
the best epitomes of Canadian history that has 
ever been put to paper. The author writes with 
singular clearness and freshness, and the whole 
narrative is more fascinating than a romance. 
Those who desire to thoroughly know our neigh- 
bor across the northern border cannot neglect 
this history of his antecedents for two hundred 
years.—Boston, Little, Brown & Co. 


Literary Table-Talk. 

Mr. Francis Gerry Fairfield proposes a great 
service to this bewildered generation, namely, 
to explain Spiritualism. It will do no harm to 
say that it sadly needs explaining, and whoever 
does this satisfactorily will be a great benefactor. 
His book will be entitled Ten Years Among the 
Spiritualists. 

It may be well to bear in mind—if you think of 
buying Chambers's Encyclopedia, and it would 
be a very proper thing to think of —that the 
Edinburgh edition is distinctly free-trade, while 
the American is aggressively for protection. A 
cyclopedia ought to give all the information 
possible and leave dogmatic statements to ap- 
pear in books or journals devoted to polemics. 
No belligerent rights should be recognized by 
editors of cyclopedias. 

Farrar's Life of Christ has been so favorably 
received that a cheaper edition is to be pub- 
lished. It is acceptable to the devout in all de- 
nominations, and does not enter upon those pro- 
foundest questions which philosophical theolo- 
gians find delight in discussing, and which in- 
terest but very remotely the majority of man- 
kind; but treats with freshness and sincerity 
just those topics which possess a large and 
tender interest for all thoughtful and reverent 
souls. 

Leslie Stephen, who married a Miss Thacke- 
ray, but not the one who writes such charm- 
ing stories, has gathered into a volume called 
Hours in a Library some excellent magazine 
papers on Defoe, Richardson, Pope, Scott, Haw- 
thorne, Balzac and DeQuincey: It is matter for 
gratulation that Scribner, Armstrong & Co. are 
shortly to reproduce it in this country. The 
Westminsier Review says there is more sub- 
stance in the book than in twenty volumes of 
modern essays. 

Mr. Headley’s Iceland book, which is just 
ready, groups in convenient and readable fash- 
ion the information popularly desired respecting 
what he calls The Js’and of Fire. Thehistory, 
topography, government and literature of Ice- 
land are described in attractive style, and the 
old Sagas are drawn upon for illustration of the 
life and thought of the hardy people who have 
wrung a subsistence from the grip of the Frost- 
king, and have never suffered the sacred fire of 
poetry to go out. 

The London Cosmopolitan evidently enjoyed 
Jules Verne’s Tour of the World in Eighty 
Days. It says: ‘‘We hardly know what to 
say of this most extraordinary book. How 
much of it is truth and how much fiction it is 
difficult to determine. One thing we may as- 


alas, too late! 


nating 


been lir 


lives. 


times w 





sure our readers, that it is not only interesting, 
but fascinating; not only that, it is interesting 
from beginning to end, as the last quarter 
stretch of the Derby.” Could the writer have 
found a more telling climax than that last clause 
contains? 

We are at length to have, through Roberts 
Brothers, an American edition of Supernatural 
Religion, which the leading journals of London 
have been discussing, and mostly praising, for 
months past. The Westminster Review says 
the writer has conferred a boon on all students 
of theology. The Fortnightly Reriew pro- 
nounces it by far the most decisive, trenchant, 
and far-reaching of tie direct contributions to 
theological controversy that have been made in 
this generation. And the Spectator gives ‘‘a 
hearty welcome to this learned and able work.” 

Books that answer questions, and answer 
them correctly, are never too numerous. What 
county is a certain postoffice in? Is Denison, 
Texas, a money-order postoffice? What is the 
postage on a letter to Fayal? What time does 
the next mail close for New York, and when 
will it reach that city? These and similar 
questions that come up more or less frequently 
in every counting-room are all answered in the 
Postal Guide, which is a very convenient refer- 
ence-book revised four times a year. To make 
it handsome as well as useful it is issued from 
the Riverside Press. 

The Greville Memoirs, which have furnished 














later. 


heaven. 


and George Eliot. 


live before us.’ 


PRESIDENT 
Ww 


ation. Itis arediscovery of a vanished civiliza- 
tion, a journey through the shadows and inscrip- 
tions of alost world. The story of this journey | _ 4. not, longer be. 
must be profoundly engaging, 
sion will be made clearer and more permanent |t 
by the numerous illustrations which at once em- 
bellish the work and give some idea of the pic- . 
turesque features of the country wherein the | of the highest welfare of mankind. 
explorations were made. 
The new edition of the Encyclopedia Britan- THE 
nica will be published in this country through 
Messrs. Little, Brown & Co. 
is expected very soon, and its appearance awaited 
with great expectations, for it has enlisted the 
cooperation of the foremost men of science and 
letters in Great Britain, and has even reached 
over to America for the assistance of Prof. Whit- 
ney and other of our emine.t scholars. It is 
intended to be the fullest, and every way the 1, 1875, we are prepared to offer to all subscribers 
best, compendium of information in all lines of | Tue CoMMONWEALTH at the uniform rate of 
human activity and in all fields of knowledge. 
Twenty-one volumes at $9.00 each represent a 
large sum for one work. Unum sed leonem. It ERS, from the first of January, 1875; and all new ac- 
is a large work, and well-nigh indispensable to | counts will be made up at this rate (old ones at the 
every intelligent man who can afford it. But, as | old rates) on the 

it comes only at the rate of three volumes a year, 
almost anybody can compass it by.a little cur- 
tailment of cigars, or other indulgences that 
look ludicrously cheap and absurd when bal- 
anced against a set of the ‘‘Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica.” 
What alchemy there is in time to transmute 
printed paper into gold! Not the paper Ameri- 
can currency is printed on, however. 
don Atheneum states that recently ‘Signor 
Dura, a bookseller at Naples, put forth a cata- 
logue, in which was the following highly tempt- 
ing entry, under the head Vespucci: *Lettera 
di Amerigo Vespucci deile isole nuouamente 
troute in quattro suoi viaggi,’ sixteen leaves 
with wood-cuts, supposed to have been printed 
in the year 1516. The price of this little work 
was put at 2000 lire, equal to £80 sterling—not 
too dear, say the booksellers, considering that 
the only other copy known is in the Granville 
Library, British Museum. 
logue reached Paris on Sunday, the 29th ult., 
and on the same day Signor Eura received as 
many as four telegrams from different persons 
in Paris, signifying their desire to purchase the 
work. Onthe next day, Monday, the catalogues 
reached London, and then three different per- 
sons telegraphed their desire to purchase, but, 
A Paris bookseller was the first 
in the field, and had secured the prize.” 

Mrs. Fawcett, the brilliant English lady who 
writes stories of political econoiny and makes 
them so fascinating that children cry for them— 
almost, has recently given a lecture on some of 
the women characters of Dickens, Thackeray 
The women in Dickens's 
books, she says, are imbecite and idiotic, fasci- 
He drew some good 
caricatures of female failings and some wonder- 
fully amusing characters, but they were unlike 
any person that ever lived. A London corre- 
apondent thinks Mrs. Fawcett’s experience has 
Iie says: ‘‘I could take her any 
day tu the Jolly Tapsters, where she could see 
Mrs. Lupin in the flesh. 
little Ruth Pinch at this very moment, whose 
brother Tom—and his name is Tom—is a brief- 
less barrister; and I know where Mrs. Nickleby 
‘The women of Thackeray and George 
Eliot,’ in Mrs. Fawcett’s opinion, ‘breathe and 
No doubt they do, but if it has 
been Mrs. Fawceett’s good fortune to know Mrs. 
Pendennis, Becky Sharp, Dorothea Cassaubon 
and Rosamond Lydgate, why should she assume 
that there is no such person as Mrs. Harris?” 


and its impres- 


The first volume 


and undersized. 


mited. 


I am in love with 





Free-Religious Association Lectures. 


‘lg 
ANDREW L. WHITE ON 
ARFARE OF SCIENCE.” 


The lecturer said his effort was to show that 
the best interests of religion, as well as the ma 
terial good of mankind, demand the utmost 
freedom in the pursuit of scientific investiga- 
tion, and that the ultimate ends of science and 
religion, though pursuing widely different lines 
of progress, are identical; and the lecture was 
to illustrate, by the history of the warfare that 
has waged from the earliest times between the 
two, the great injury which has thereby been 
done to the cause of each. 
battles which have been fought from the earliest 


ere reviewed. 


The first of these battles was over the germ 
ideas of astronomy, beginning with the idea of 
the rotundity of the earth. 
theory advanced by early thinkers than it met 
with the most vigorous opposition from theolo- 
gians, whose great weapon was ridicule, assert- 
ing the folly of astronomical study. 
was the great champion of this opposition. 
Next came the theory of the antipodes, over 
which a new battle was fought. 
was prominent in this conflict. 
the rotundity of the earth, but scouted the 
theory of the antipodes. 
that Kosmos taught his absurd theories of the 
universe, founded on his interpretations ot 
scripture, in which the crude statements of the 
book of Genesis and the poetical allusions of 
the Psalmist to God’s works were fused in his 
crucible into a so-called scriptural theory which 
made it the chief duty of the angels to push the 
moon and stars in place at night and the sun by 
day, and to open and shut the windows of 
It was in the sixth century that this 
great fortress against Christianity was reared, 
but the denunciation of the theory of the an- 
tipodes continued into the eighth century, when 
it was officially declared against, and even in 
the fourteenth century there were two martyrs 
to the theory, and a hundred years later still it 
was protested against by the theologians. 
1590 the truth of the doctrine was proved by 
those who had seen the men of the antipodes, 
but so tenacious was the prejudice of the reli- 
gious world against the innovation that the op- 
position had not died out two hundred years 
The result of all this opposition was 
simply to drive away from the support of the 
church many great and good men, 


The next great battle was fought over the rel- 


enly bodies. 


ative position of the earth among the other heav- 


But though the 


a topic for leaders, magazine papers and re-| years it slumbered in the mind of Copernicus 


view articles in England the past few weeks, are | — fr 
| publish. 

frome el and the final publication of his the- | who would overturn all government and crush 
ories, barely in time for the first copy of his book | out the political rights of the blacks. 

to be brought to him on his death-bed, was re- 
ferred to. 
was made on his tombstone until thirteen years 
after his death. 
alone which waged this war on scientific re- 
search. 
Perhaps it will restore our republican selt- | #ffirming the dangerous tendency of these in- 
vestigations were quoted. 


republished here entire by the Appletons, while 
the best plums from this large and toothsome 
pudding have been picked out to make a fresh | 
volume in Scribner's Bric-a-Brac series. It is | 
gossipy to a degree, but about kings, statesmen, | 
courtiers, and literary people of note, whose 
faults and foibles make very entertaining ny, 





ing. 
satisfaction by showing us how poor and ridic- | 
ulous an exhibition royalty and its court and its | 
supporters can make. 


iends, being deemed tuo dangerous to 
The well-known story of the trials of 


No mention of his great discovery 
It was not the Catholic church 


The sharp words of Martin Luther 


The great missile that has been hurled with 


such effect against scientific investigators has 
, been the epithets ‘‘infidel” and ‘‘atheist,” and 


Authors rarely see satisfactory notice of their | their theories have been declared to be subver- 


books. It may praise, but without discrimina- 


|; sive of the doctrines of the Bible. 
| the outery against the teachings of Galileo, whose 


Such was 


tion; or censure, without hitting the right nail | theory was declared to vitiate the whole plan of 


on the head. “Miss Larcom, however, cannot | salvation and overthrow the doctrine of the In- | wards the unrepentant rebels in New Orleans 


well object to what the New York Christian , CAnation. He was indeed vanquished, being 


Advocate says of her Childhood Songs: “The 
are all instinct with love and life; their very 
rhythm is alive with a joyous love. She never | 
could have been the author of the old-style nur- | 
sery rhymes, for to her a baby is a young im-| 
mortal, and childhood seems her type of heaven. 
Children will read them, and be made happier 
and better; not a mother's heart whose depths | 
they will not sound and stir to a purer love.” 

Harpers announce for immediate publication | 
Livingtone’s Last Journals. ~ The book will in- 
clude the papers brought by Stanley and those 
sent home after Livingstone’s untimely death. 
The London Standard says: “Dr. Living- | 
stone's last journals have just made their ap-| 
pearance after a delay which, considering their, 
extent and the difficulty of deciphering them, 
has been singularly short. Thanks to his faith- 
ful attendants, there is reason to believe that not 
one line of the great traveller's writing has been 
lost, from the time of his leay ing Zanzibar, in 
the beginning of 1866, to the day when his note- 
book dropped from his dying hand, in April of 
last year.” 

George Saith’s important work on Assyrian 
Exploration and Discorery is just ready. Hints 
of the treasures contained in this book have from 
time to time reached the public, but few appre- 
ciate the extent of the discoveries made or the 
deep interest attending each step of the explor- 





> 


late as 1829 the book of Copernicus was held 
be heretical by the church of Prussia. 
| has been gained by this opposition of the church ? | his Major-General he should not hurry to shake 
Practically the result has been to make many | han 
good men heathens by driving them from the | 
church, and caused the martyrs to science, when | 
burning at the stake, to reject the proffered cru- 
cifix, deeming it the symbol of the cruelest op- 

pression on earth. 
religion? She furnished it with new and broader 
foundations, on which a nobler and safer super- 
structure might be builded. 
the last century LaPlace gave to the world his 
celebrated nebular hypothesis. 
it caused? Simply a poor conception ot the 
universe. What hasbeen gained? A far greater 
| idea of the Power which created the universe. 
Many other wars waged by the chureh against 
science were alluded to. 


Bat thi 


particular branch of scientific research. 
pioneers in every field of discovery and inven- 
tion have alike felt the 
fare. Ev 
most likely to secure the favor 
have not escaped, but, on the 
been in the thickest of the fight. 
| this religious oppression still exists is disclosed 
by the heated discussions which have been en- 
gaged in over the scientific theories advanced 
in recent times. 
a blasphemous study, 
estant theologians who look upun it with sus- 


_| brought to perjure himself by his celebrated re- 
Y | cantation. 


The story of Kepler, and the oppo- 


sition to his teachings, was also cited, and then | thy men, who voted for Greeley, or who did not 


instances of religious opposition to scientific in- approve all the measures of President Grant, 
vestigation in modern times were given. 


As 
to | 
What | 


What has science given to | 
i 


Near the close of 


What loss has 


$ Opposition had been confined to no 
The 


shafts of religious war- 
en the anatumists, who would seem 
of the church, 
contrary, have 

How much of 


Geology was long opposed as 
and there are yet Prot- 





The Lon- 


Copies of this cata- 


“THE 


The prominent 


No sooner was this 


Ensebius 
St. Augustine 
He admitted 


It was at this time 


In 


icion. But the signs of the times are cheer- 
. The best thinkers in the church have be- 
come convinced that religion should not, nay, 
tied to particular theories 
on scientific questions; that the fullest liberty is 
o be granted to scientific research; and that, 
however adverse the teachings of science may 
seem to religious truth, the-two are really allies 
and should walk hand-in-hand for the promotion 
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Having practically tested the new postal law as ap- 
plied to newspapers, which went into effect January 


$2.50 PER ANNUM, 
postage prepaid by us! 
ONE AND SOLE CONDITION 


tion of the old subscription. 


subscription list. 


than ours we expect them to be prompt in the settle 

ment of their 2ccounts. 

CHARLES W. SLACK & SON, Publishers, 
25 BROMFIELD Sr., Boston, MASS. 


This applies to BOTH MAIL AND CITY SUBSCRIB- 


THAT PAYMENTS ARE MADE IN ADVANCE, 
by which we mean within Two WEEKS Of the expira- 


Where the subsci iption is NOT THUS PAID in ad- 
vance the price will be $3 PER ANNUM, and this 
last will be an éron rule, which will not be broken or 
bent for the best man (or woman) we have on our 


N. B.—We desire to approximate as fast and as far 
as possible to the CASH SYSTEM of doing newspaper Davis, Henry W. Paine, Henry W. Foote, O. 
business; and this offer will aid us thereto. We ex- 
pect our subscribers will meet us cordially in this 
effort; and as the reduction is for their benefit more 


hung unoffending negroes to lamp-posts. The 
venerable Bryant attempted to make a few re- 
marks and was greeted with cries like these: 
“Get out, you Custom-House thief!” “‘Go to 
bed, you old hulk!” and others of a more pro- 
fane or less decorous character. Mr. Evart’s 
essay fared little better. This was the treat- 
nent which Republicans got from the fierce De- 
mocracy when aiding the fighting of the latter's 
political battles. 

In Boston the gathering was held yesterday 
(Friday) noon at Faneuil Hall. The call was 
stimulated by Democrats, and a larger propor- 
tion of nominal Republicans than in New York 
was induced to share in its honors. Thos 

who were willing to have their names thus ap- 
pear, after Sheridan’s explanation and the Pres- 
ident’s message, were the following: Charles 
Francis Adams, Alex. H. Bullock, Charles W. 
Eliot, William Gray, Samuel C. Cobb, James 
Freeman Clarke, Charles R. Codman, Richard 
Frothingham, Henry Lee, Ephraim W. Gurney, 
Willard P. Phillips, Charles Allen, William En- 
dicott, Jr., George O. Shattuck, Francis W. 
Bird, Franklin Haven, John L. Gardner, Wil- 
liam Perkins, Martin Brimmer, Theodore Ly- 
man, Alfred P. Rockwell, Estes Howe, Fran- 
cis Parkman, Henry D. Hyde, Andrew T. 
Hall, Henry G. Crowell, Samuel M. Quincy, 
Charles J. Prescott, Franklin H. Story, Addi- 
son Child, T. Jefferson Coolidge, Charles G. 


W. Holmes, Jr., Moorfield Storey, John J. 
French, George P. King, Charles P. Curtis, W. 
H. Gardner, John T. Morse, Jr., C. S. Stor- 
row, Hugh O'Brien, Jerome Junes, William 
E. Perkins, William W. Swan, Robert Treat 
Paine, Jr., J. Lewis Stackpole, Leopold Morse, 








Louisiana. 
The exact and definite statement of Gen 


conclusive message of President Grant to Con 


with their enemies. 


to do, is Democratic thunder, in the manufac 


to do. 


the President triumphantly elected despite thei 
incongruous union of two years ago, will eve 


the President, is not, from the experience of th 


country at large, without partizan bias, realize 


even-poised, patient, steadfast, resolute man. 


a 


ment of a plot to revolutionize the State. 


ness of DeTrobiand and Sheridan. 


of New Orleans in perfect order since th 


ganizers. 
only that, is superior armed force, with officer 
of decision and courage. Gen. Butler was thei 


proved their second. 


the last dozen years, and to their own execu 


magistrates, the question at the bottom of al 


remembered. It is, whether the constitutiona 
amendment, guaranteeing suffrage to the blacks 


controversy, and only this. 
of the South, armed and angered, mean to in 


ure. 
the situation that were promised. 


covert measures for oppression or deprivation, 
in some form, towards the freedmen. 


truth. 
in this city has begged every question pertain- 
ing to alleged frauds in Louisiana. Not a par- 


the wholesale. There may be ground of suspi- 


witness who discredits his own party associates, 
and thus aids the clamor of the dangerous men 


The country rejoices in the healthful tone of 
the President’s message. It is the testimony of 
an honest man, a brave soldier, placed in an ad- 
vanced position, without the support that he 
craved, but holding on firmly and resolutely to 
the last. It will add to the conviction of the 
people that in civil affairs he is as morally great 
as in military he was invincible and ever suc- 
cessful. 








the conspicuous Republicans participating. The 
gathering was simply a packed meeting of the 
‘‘unwashed” Democracy. They clambered into 
the organ-loft, they overrun the platform, they 
pushed the chairman and reporters from their 
seats; in a word, they dominated the assem- 
bly, and gave it ar aroma and semblance which 





The Censure of the Administration. 
The decisive action of General Sheridan to- 


put all the copperhead element of the country 
into a ferment, and, we regret to say, many wor- 





were too ready to be panic-stricken by their ef- 
fervesence. Because a soldier disagrees with 


hands with the enemy. Yet this is what some 
Republicans have done before waiting for the 
calm and convincing statements of General 
Sheridan and President Grant. Action that 
implies that, prima facte, the administration is | 
wrong and cannot be trusted—that it is usurping 
and dictatoria]—that the right is with murderers 
in secret armed councils, and the wrong with our 
own constituted authorities sworn to uphold the 
constitution and laws—is not the best token of 
good citizenship; and yet this is just what 
many honest-minded men have declared in rec- 
ommending puvlic meetings to rebuke the ad- 
ministration, 

In New York on Monday night such a meet- 
ing was held at the Academy of Music. Wil- 
liam Cullen Bryant and William M. Evarts were 





Sheridan, and the moderate, right-toned and 


gress, relative to the disorders and the action 
of the military in Louisiana, have wrought a 
wonderful effect upon public sentiment, caus- 
ing the sustainers of the administration to be 
prouder than ever of the promptitude, decision 
and humanity of their officers, while it has 
forced the hasty and inconsiderate critics in the 
Republican ranks to take the defensive, and 
taught them a lesson to beware of alliances 
Opposition to the Presi- 
dent in everything that he dves, or is supposed 


ture of which no loyal Republican has anything 
That the Democratic leaders, and the 
Liberal Republicans, their assistants, who saw 


again see anything meritorious in the acts of 
past, to be reasonably expected. And yet the 


from this document of the President that we 
have at the head of affairs a calm, discreet, 


The evidence multiplies on every hand that 
the tactics of the White Leaguers on the 4th of 
January, at New Orleans, were the commence- 
For- 
tunately it was nipped in the bud hy the prompt- 
Say what 
we may of Sheridan’s characterization of the 
white rebels of Louisiana, he has held the city 


evening of that day; and the long list of mur- 
ders and other outrages that he has forwarded 
to the War Department will convince any un- 
prejudiced person that he rightly comprehended 
the nature and purposes of the armed disor- 
What those men comprehend, and 


first ‘“‘monster”; Gen. Sheridan has already 
To Republicans, loyal to the legislation of 


tive officers, who, until proved otherwise, should 
stand for conscientious and right-intentioned 


this disorder and public clamor should ever be 


shall be honored and enforced, or, whether, by 
indirection and violence, it shall be rendered 
nugatory. This is the essence of the whole 
The white villains 


timidate enough colored voters to restore abso- 
lute political power once more to themselves. 
To this end all the cunning of Mephistophiles, 
and all the hatred of Cain, are enlisted in the 
work. Reconstruction, so far as the restora- 
tion of the rebels to the suffrage goes, is a fail- 
We have not the amity and acceptance of 
There isa 
chronic rebellion at the South, and is likely to 
be till one or two generations of its population 
that remember the late war have passed away. 
Meantime, it is for Republicans to hold fast to 
the results of the war, so far as beneficence to 
the blacks goes, to the utmost letter, and closely 
scrutinize every movement of the South pro- 
fessedly in the direction of better government. 
It will almost invariably be found that these are 


Another sad phase of this controversy 1s the 
willingness of some Republican papers to take 
every charge of the white leaguers as gospel 
From the first, one of the leading dailies 


ticle of evidence has been adduced that cheating 
The geocentric theory had pre- | was practised by the returning-board; yet it is | us have the names of the Congressmen involved! 
vailed, and the only recommendation it had was | over and over printed that it has been done by 
that it was old and reputable. 


theory of the revolution of the earth about the |”. e ‘ : Eke 
' sun as a center was early advanced by Coperni- | Cion—we don’t deny it; but until that suspicion 


| cus, to the sixteenth century there had come to | is justified by tangible proof, po paper, and -no 
! this truth neither bloom nor foliage. For thirty Republican, in particular, can be deemed a safe 


Samuel T. Morse, W. P. Atkinson, A. J. C. 
Sowdon, Charles C. Jackson, Henry Cabot 
* | Lodge, Charles J. Williams, George B. Chase, 
George Abbott James, Henry W. Putnam, D. D. 
Stackpole, Richard Olney, James Schouler, El- 
lis L. Motte, J. A. Laforme, W. B. May, Henry 
W. Daniell, James M. Bugbee, E. F. Daland, 
F. B. Sanborn, Robert M. Morse, Jr., George 
H. Monroe and W. R. Ware. But certain pre- 
monitions, the day before, indicated that the 
meeting was to be shorn of influence. Many 
most steadfast friends of the government in 
the war times absolutely refused to appro- 
bate it. Others, like J. Wiley Edmunds, John 
T. Clark, and George H. Gordon, repudiated 
the use of their names. The petition to the 
city government for the use of the hall had one 
hundred names, a large proportion written 
in one hand, and many of the alieged sub- 
scribers with no residence in Boston though 
professing to be legal voters here! The 
gathering, save so far as the Democratic ele- 
ment went, was virtually a failure—the: speak- 
ing tame, the interruptions quite suggestive. 
The marked characteristic was the absence of 
a goodly portion of those who placed their 
names to the call! 
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The Pacific Mail Bribery. 

The corkscrew process works slowly and im- 
perfectly on the reluctant witnesses summoned 
by the Congressional committee to tell what 
they did with the $750,000 received from the 
Pacific Mail Company to secure a subsidy from 
Congress. Some of the little scamps have been 
unearthed, but the big ones, who had seats in Con- 
gress, are not mentioned so freely. To make 
a resumé since our last mention of the matter: 
Irwin is in jail for refusing to tell what he knows, 
but his agent Abert is less secretive or does not 
like jail life so well, and so when he found he 
must tell or go to jail, he fortified himself with 
an opinion from Reverdy Johnson, to the effect 
that his professional honor was not involved, 
and then made a clean breast of it. Ie had 
$125,000 to account for, and the list of his di, 
bursements is a curious one.. The chief benefi- 
ciary was Col. John W: Forney, the well-known 
politician and journalist of Philadelphia, who 
The 
next best paid assistant was W. B. Shaw, the 
Washington correspondent of the Boston 7ran- 
1] script and some other papers. He took $15,000, 
and has not been able to explain very definitely 
1] what service he rendered as the equivalent for 
»|this sum. Next in order came John H. Hersey 
and H. G. Fant, each of whom accepted $11,- 
000. The latter is a well-known professional 
Washington lobbyist; the former is a native of 
Worcester, and has been a door-keeper at the 
-| Capitol for two years or more. Besides these 
an ex-Postmaster General, A. W. Randall, a 
Johnsonized Republican; an ex-mayor of Wash- 
ington, Berrett; Donn Piatt, an editor and ar- 
dent political reformer, of the anti-Grant per- 
suasion; another door-keeper named Boyd; the 
famous lobbyist and epicure, Sam Ward; a 
clerk of the Senate; a marshal of the Supreme 
Court; and divers and sundry other persons who 
received various sums, ranging from five hun- 
dred to nine thousand dollars. No one, so far, 
adinits paying money to any member of Con- 
gress, but as yet oniy one-sixth of the whole 
sum expended is accounted for, and perhaps 
some of the gentlemen who handled the money 
can be persuaded to furnish another list. With 
very few exceptions the men whose names ap- 
pear in Mr. Abert’s list are well known to live 
by payment for real or pretended services in pro- 
curing the passage of bills through Congress. 
The fact that they were in the pay of the Pacific 
Mail Company and the precise amount of their 
compensation may not have been generally 
known, but that they were ready to accept such 
employment, that it frequently came in their 
way, and that its profits were considerable, some- 
times enormous, was well understood. But let 
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-| got $25,000 as an editor or a lobbyist. 


Possibly we shall get them if we patiently wait 
for the report of the committee. 





MINOR MATTERS. 











MASSACHUSETTS’ AND Orner Senators.— The 
Republicans of the Legislature will hold their 
caucus on Monday next, immediately after the 
adjournment of the Legislature. The Democrats 
will hold a caucus at the same time, and will 
present the name of Hon. Charles Francis Ad- 
ams. The election takes place the following 
day. The opinion is general that Mr. Dawes 
will be the successful man.—William Sharon, 
Republican, has been elected Senator from Ne- 
vada. He is said to be richer than Jones. 
Adolph Sutro, in a recent lecture in Nevada, 
says he is the candidate of the Bank of Calitor- 
nia, and one of a ring to control all the mines 
of Nevada. Mr. Chandler has been renomina- 
ted by the Republicans of Michigan; Mr. Ham- 
lin has been equally successfulin Maine. These 
nominations are equivalenttoanelection. Pinch- 
back has had a reélection in Louisiana. Nom- 
inations are vet to be made in Florida, Indiana, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New Jersey, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Tenn- 
essee, West Virginia, and Wisconsin, besides 
Massachusetts. 

















LecistativeE Opinton on Lovistana Mat- 
TERS.—The Massachusetts Legislature, as also 
some others further South, is afflicted with the 
Louisiana fever. In both branches, Tuesday, 
resolutions were introduced and referred to the 
committee on federal relations, concerning the 
presence of Gen. Sheridan in New Orleans. 
Mr. Verry, iz the Senate, offered a series, re- 
citing the alarm felt in this State at the military | i 
invasion of Louisiana by the President, and 
characterizing Sheridan's military support of 
the Governor of Louisiana a stride towards 
centralization. Mr. Codman of Boston offered 
the House resolutions, which recite that Massa- 
chusetts has heard with concern and alarm that 
United States soldiers have appeared in the 
halls of the Louisiana Legislature, and is un- 
willing to believe that any violation of State 
rights has been intended, and a solemn protest 
is made, etc. As Mr. Samuel May, Jr., of 
Leicester, the old general agent of the Aati- 
Slavery Society, is House chairman of the com- 











mittee on federal relations, it is safe to predict 


January, 1832, on the basis of immediate and 
unconditional emancipation, the parent of all 
other similar societies in the land; Charles L. 
Remond, an eloquent and impassioned colored 
lecturer, well known on both sides of the At- 
lantic; William C. Nell (colored), author of 
a valuable historical volume respecting the 
bravery and patriotism of colored soldiers in 
the revolutionary struggle and in the war of 
1812-14; Rev. Andrew T. Foss, for several 
years a persuasive and cogent lecturing agent, 
who might have remained ‘‘at ease in Zion,” 
but who choose to take his lot with the pro- 
scribed friends of the oppressed; David Lee 
Child, who was among the earliest and stoutest 


man of varied talents and acquirements; 
on the threshhold of the year Sarah M. Grimke, 
one of ‘Carolina’s high-souled daughters,” 
who, with her equally devoted sister, Angelina, 
came to Massachusetts in 1837, and for address- 
ing promiscuous public assemblies in behalf of 
the hapless Southera bondmen elicited an eccle- 
siastical bull from a general convention of Or- 
thodox clergymen, strongly condemnatory of 
such conduct, as alike unseemly and unscrip- 
tural! 
apostolic age, and especially worthy to be long 
aud gratefully remembered by the race whose 
jiberation she so earnestly sought. In this list 


1868, when they burned orphan-asylums and | agree with Messrs. Verry and Codman. 





CHILDREN IN Facrories.—Deputy State Con- 

stable George E. McNeill, who has especial 

charge of the schooling and hours of labor of 
children employed in manufaccories, in his an- 

nual report to the Governor says that there are 

in this State upwards of 60,000 children of 
school age who are growing up in ignorance, 

contrary to the ancient policy of the State and 

in open violation of the le::-r and spirit of ex- 
isting laws. Mr. McNeill found the present 

laws confusing, conflicting and inoperative. In 

correspondence and conversation with some of 
our best educators and manufacturers he had 
found a willingness and a desire to coéperate 
in any plan that should give to every child the 
benefit of a common-school education. It ap- 
pears that ‘here are 27,269 chiidren under five 
and over fifteen who attend the public schools. 
This, subtracted from the number of different 
scholars registered as attending school, gives 
209,786 between five and fifteen registered 
scholars, and 22,695 children not attending the 
public schools, The total number of children 
in the State between five and fifteen was 292,- 
431. The average attendance of the same age 
was 190,908, leaving 101,573 as the average 
number of non-attendants, or more than one- 
third of all the children between five and fifteen 
in the State non-attendants. In conclusion Mr. 
McNeill makes a variety of recommendations for 
the increase of education among the class of 
children alluded to. 





Tue Commission on Lunacy.—The report 
of the special commission to inquire whether 
any further legislation is necessary or expedi- 
ent relating to the internal discipline and over- 
sight of asylums for the insane was presented 
to the Legislature on Tuesday. It estimates 
that there are at present four thousand insane 
persons in the Commonwealth. It says that the 
fact that for twenty years there has been a de- 
cided increase of insanity in our State, dispro- 
portionate to the increase of population, is 
clearly demonstrated. It speaks of and de- 
plores the crowded condition of some of the 
hospitals. A considerable part is devoted toa 
consideration oc the inadvisability of allowing 
chronic cases to remain in the asylums, filling 
them up and crowding out patients who have a 
chance of cure. It defends the asylum author- 
ities in the matter of restricting visits of friends, 
correspondence, etc., advocates the building of 
small hospitals in preference to large ones, the 
number of the former to be increased if neces- 
sary, and calls for some permanent agency or 
board to have special care of lunatic hospitals. 
A communication was received from Wendell 
Phillips, who was prevented by illness in his 
family from acting with his colleagues on the 
commission, adding one or two suggestions. 
First, he said that no persons should be ad- 
judged insane sufficiently to be confined in any 
asylum unless on the certificate of two of the 
physicians assigned by the State. Further, 
there should be a permanent State commis- 
sion, not connected with any particular asvlum. 
Then, too, the patient should never be debarred 
from calling to his assistance such of his friends 
and such legal counsel as he prefers, and to cor- 
respond with any one he chooses. 


Tur New Orveans Scuoois.—The School 
Board has decided that colored children shall 
be admitted to the schools, and the boys of the 
High School, we are told, will not submit to it! 
Let them be spanked and go! The history of 
the difficulties in regard to these ‘* mixed 
schools” in New Orleans is of interest for its 
bearing on the general question raised in con- 
nection with the civil-rights bili. The school 
laws of Louisiana make no distinctions of color, 
and when after the war these laws were put in 
operation, children of all colors were admitted 
tu the schools promiscuously. This was a new 
thing there, and gave great offense to most of 
the white people. Their clamorous protests 
were unheeded ty the school authorities, and 
soon most of the white scholars were withdrawn 
from the schools. They remained away for a 
time, but the schools went on and were well 
taught. Gradually, as it came to be understood 
that neither the law nor the administration ot it 
would be changed, and as the opponents of mixed 
schools became convinced that they could not 
afford to deprive their children of education nor 
to meet the expense of private instruction to 
gratify a prejudice, the white scholars returned 
until the schools were as well filled as at first. 
After a time, by what might be called a process 
of natural selection, without regulation or de- 
sign of the teachers or school authorities, or 
apparent concert of action anywhere, a ten- 
dency manifested itself in the colored children 
to collect into certain schools, and the white 
children to gather into certain others, and this 
went on until, and for some time past, though 
all the schools are theoretically open without 
regard to color or race distinctions, some of 
them have been attended by white scholars only, 
and others by children who have more or less 
of African blood in their veins. The High 
School has had of late no colored scholars, but 
now certain pupils of dark complexion, who 
had attained the requisite standard of scholar- 
ship, demanded admission as their right, and 
there was no authority and probably no dispo- 
sition on the part of the school officers to ex- 
clude them by the application of any tests in 
addition to those imposed upon all others. 
Hence the excited protests and angry threats. 
These would cease and be forgotten in no long 
time, and the school would go on prosperously 
as before, if the school authorities show the 
same firmness and quiet persistence as before. 
The colored people insist upon their rights, and 
they have the law and the present lawful au 
thorities on their side; but law does not count 
for much in most of the Southern States. 


Tue Anti-Stavery Peap or 1874. — Mr. 
Garrison, in the last Jndependent, remarked 
that the year 1874 had been marked by an 
unusual mortality in the anti-slavery ranks. 
Among the more prominent advocates who 
have passed on are Rev. Beriah Green, one of 
the signers of the ‘‘Declaration of Sentiments” 
and president of the first National Anti-Slavery 
Convention, held at Philadelphia, in 1833, a 
profound thinker and reasoner, a bold pleader, 
and an uncompromising abolitionist; J. Miller 
McKim, another signer of the declaration and 
for a quarter of a century the efficient and inde- 
fatigable general agent of the Pennsylvania 
Anti-Slavery Society, and subsequently con- 
spicuous for his efforts to establish freedmen’s 
schools throughout the South; Benjamin C. 
Bacon, one of the twelve who formed the New 
England Anti-Slavery Society on the lst of 





n the death-grapple with the slave power, a 
and 


She was a saiut!y woman, worthy of an 





oppression, and that sort of thing. 
cyphered down to this, the whole question is a 


the old dominant rebel element have it their own 
way, and make no faces about it. 
that nothing more is needed for pacification, and 
if we agree to it things will settle, no doubt. 
But they would have settled on that basis years 
ago. 
asked for in the first place was to be ‘‘let alone,” 
and if we were going to take that view of it there 
was no need of a fight. 
not only our blood and treasure, but all the ex- 
citement, the wrangle and the discussion of 
these last fifteen vears. 
were of the astounding kind. 
Fish had gct his back up and would resign, and 
Bristow and Jewell would go out with him, and 
that, in fact, the administration was about to 
play out. The way some of the leading Repub- \ 
licans talked made it look as though they had 

been stampeded, and, to save their necks, were 


accompanied General Seymour's ‘‘friends,” in|a just and able report, although he may not | Mr. Garrison does not include Charles Sumner, | on the point of rushing into the arms 

though he died in April last, as he was never a| kind and tender and motherly Democracy, 
and | scared Protestants, in their temporary confu- 
became the public advocate of equal rights for | sion, rush to the arms of the old mother of Rome. 


member of any anti-slavery organization, 


all at a much later period; nor was it necessary 
for him to descant upon the immense ser- 


“A Pitircy Case.”—Under this caption Mrs. 

Lucy Stone, in the Woman's Journal, thus ap- 

peals to the humane of this State to avert a 
great threatened injustice :— 

In the jail in Salem lies a young girl of six- 
teen, awaiting her trial for murder. She was 
put to work in a boarding-house by her step- 
mother, and while there was seduced. Turned 
out disgraced, her child was born without a 
welcome anywhere. When it was two weeks 
old she was directed by her step-mother to take 
it to Boston to be cared for by public charity. 
The poor child, ill, bew'ldered, stunned, not 
knowing where to go, threw the baby into the 
dock. She then returned, waiting out-doors all 
night, that her mother might suppose she had 
staid in Boston. But the dead baby was found, 
the mother traced, and the sad story all con- 
fessed—her disgrace and discharge from the 
place where she was employed, the poverty of 
her parents, the desertion of the young father, 
and the desperate act of drowning. On Satur- 
day last she was arrested, brought before the 
police court on Monday, waived an examination, 
and was then commitied to Salem jail to await 
her trial for murder by the grand jury at the 
January term of the Superior Court. On the 
same Saturday, Joseph Nicholson, nineteen 
years old, who was the father of the child, was 
brought before the same court, pleaded guilty, 
was lined $25 and costs, and allowed to go at 
liberty. In two years he will be a legal voter, 
with the right to heip make the Jaws which are 
to apply to cases such as his. This is the jus- 
tice which is meted out by a court and govern- 
ment all masculine. s Women say they have all 
the rights they want, and would not vote ifthey 
could; and men say they will protect us, and 
that we need not trouble ourselves about the 
government and laws. Meantime, this child of 
sixteen years, said to be of feeble intellect, is 
shut up in the one small room in the jail which 
is set apart for female prisoners, with prosti- 
tutes fur companions, without medical care 
which she greatly needs, awaiting her trial for 
murder. At least one woman, with a merciful 
mother heart, is trying to provide something for 
her pliysical necessity. The mothers of Lynn 
and of Salem shouid take the case in hand, as 
women can, and should see to it that at least 
proper physical care shall be given to her. 

One cannot help praying that the deati-angel, 
kinder than men-made laws, would carry this 
weak, neglected child to the silent court where 
injustice is impossible and where cruelty cannot 
enter. This case makes a new demand for pub- 
lic sentiment which shall hold men to as strict 
a moral standard as it holds women; which shall 
pursue with added blame a man who selects a 
feeble-minded child as his victim, with the fell 
purpose of leaving her to bear her shame alone. 
If sentence of death is pronounced upon this 
child there would be a grim harmony through- 
out if the twenty-five dollars, paid by the father 
of the babe, shou!d be used to build the gallows, 
and the seducer should be the executioner of 
his victim. When the ghastly spectacle was 
over, the gallows, with a card in large black let- 
ters setting forth the facts, should be sent tothe 
Centennial Exhibition, where it should have a 
conspicuous place, as showing one phase of a 
masculine government which resolutely refuses 
to give half the people, who are women, any 
voice in the laws they suffer under, or any jury 
trial by their peers. 


Dean STANLEY OF WeEsTMINSTER ABBEY.— 
This clergyman seems to embody in his person 
the broadest churchmanship and the most toler- 
ant spirit of all the modern ecclesiastics belong- 
ing to an ‘‘establishment.” He has invited Max 
Miiller, Dr. Caird, and other dissentients and 
‘theretics” to preach in his pulpit, but latterly he 
did worse by inviting Bishop Colenso to the same 
place. The bishops of Oxford, Lincoln and Lon- 
don had inhibited Colenso from preaching in 
their respective dioceses. But a dean is su- 
perior in his own cathedral or abbey to bishop 
or archbishop, and Dean Stanley exercised his 
right to invite the Bishop of Natal to occupy 
his pulpit. He accompanied it with a letter to 
the Bishop of London, in which he told of 
Bishop Colenso’s championship of the natives 
against the abuse of the Cape Colony authori- 
ties, reminding his superior that the attempted 
deposition of Bishop Colenso was decided in- 
valid by the highest courts, and that as Dean of 
Westminster Abbey he was independent of his 
diocesan. Bishop Colenso, from motives of 
delicacy, declined the invitation. We quote a 
sentence or two from Dean Stanley’s letter :— 

It is now thirty-eight years ago since an 
English bishop selected for the office of preach- 
ing his consecration sermon an eminent divine 
whom the primate of that day refused to admit 
into the pulpit of Lambeth chapel on account 
of the offense which it would give to the clergy. 
That bishop was Edward Stanley, Bishop: of 
Norwich, and that preacher was Thomas Ar- 
nold, Head Master of Rugby.......Like the 
Bishop of Natal, Dr. Arnold was regarded by 
the clerical, I might almost say the religious, 
world of the time, of course with many bright 
exceptions, as a dangerous heretic—was denied 
to be achurchman or even a Christian. It is 
not too much to suppose that the change of 
feeling, honorable alike to him and to them, 
which in a few years altered the judgment of 
the clergy with regard to the Head Master of 
Rugby, might also in a few years effect a cor- 
responding transformation of opinion with re- 
gard to the Bishop. of Natal. Any acts which 
may tend to hasten such triumphs of charity 
and reason, in which, when accomplished, all 
must acquiesce, are worth attempting even at 
the cost of some temporary disturbance. 

Rev. Stopford A. Brooke, who invited Bishop 
Colenso to preach in St. James's chapel, re- 
ceived a note from the Bishop of London ex- 
pressing the hope that the matter would be 
dropped quietly in order that he might not be 
compelled to issue his inhibition. For this rea- 
son the engagement with the Bishop of Natal 
was canceled. It is said that the Rev. H. R. 
Haweis, who was willing to defy the Bishop's 
authority, invited the heretic to preach in his 
pulpit, but the invitation was declined. The 
result was, of course, to make quite a hero of 
Bishop Colenso and to call the public attention 
to the really noble service he has rendered in 
his mission-field to the cause of justice and 
the rights of man. The Bishop, however, has 
sailed for his African diocese. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
From Washington. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Wasuincron, D. C., Jan. 13, 1875. 
* LOUISIANA. 

The excitement at the close of last week over 
Louisiana matters was of the intense kind, and 
many of the Republicans were as censorious 
upon the conduct of the administration as the 
Democrats, but why, it is difficult to imagine. 
One of my friends puts it on the ground that 
those who own the soil and are the leaders of 
society will rule, and that any effort to restrain 
them must in the nature of things be futile. 
This, I confess, greatly simplifies the matter 
and disposes of all the talk about suffrage and 
nonsense of that sort in as short a method as 
any aristocrat or monarchist could desire. If 
this be so, we should have thought of it before 
we shouted so lustily over universal suffrage 
and induced the colored population to think that 
by giving them the ballot we were putting in their 
hands an effective weapon against class-rule, 
If it has got 





I 


it 


mighty simple one, and all there is to it is to let 


They claim 


My impression is that all those fellows 


We might have saved 


The rumors, as usual, 
It was said that 





clined to be lied down in this way. 
plied to Schurz on the spot, and on Tuesday 
Howe of Wisconsin made a vigorous assault 
upon the whole line. 
his attack was so elective that the Missouri 
Senator rose and repelled the fairest inferences 
from his speech and denied that he meant what 
was attributed to him. 
ceived by the Republicans with derisive smiles 
bordering on contempt. 
pear that he did not attack the Republican poli- 
cy, and that he was making the same kind of a 
speech as formerly. 
report of Southern outrages some stinging sen- 
tences Schurz had to rise and explain that they 
were penned in 1865, and what was true then is 
true no longer, though all the world knows that 
the\evidence in the hands of Phil. Sheridan is 
just as full and just as reliable as that on which 
the report of Schurz in 1865 was based. And 
yet there are Republicans who profess to think 
that the South has accepted the situation in good 
faith. 
thing to do to make no further effort to keep up 
the party. 
not let them rule? There really appears noth- 
ing to contend for but the offices, and they are 
of no account when the good of the freedmen is 
concerned, and when the country requires the 
expulsion of the infamous carpet-baggers. 


names 


of the 
as 


CARL SCHURZ. 
This reminds me that Carl Schurz is a proph- 


vice he rendered to the righteous cause he so | et, but even a prophet cannot know all things. 
ardently espoused. Mr. Garrison then passed to | In 1862 Schurz made a great speech in Cooper 
a warm and appreciative notice of Gerrit Smith. | Institute in which he undertook to forecast the 

Rie caama uate state of things that would exist at the close of 
the rebellion. 
full, but he laid down the broad proposition that 
when we emerged from the fight we should of 
necessity have a much strongerjcentral govern- 
ment than before, that the new wine would not 
remain in the old bottles. 
of three things would happen: we should gov- 
ern the old rebel element with a strong hand, 
or they would unite with the flunky element of 
the North and govern us, or society and ideas 
at the South would be reformed so that all 
would live in harmony and peace together. 
the latter alternative he argued that if we abol- 
ished slavery, which we had not then made up 
our minds to do, there would be union of inter- 
ests between the poor whites and the freedmen, 
and together they would be in such an over- 
whelming majority that the old masters could 
not contest supremacy with them. 
clearly not taken place, and so one of the other 
two conditions must result. 
we, the Republicans of the country, to have it 
our way, or are the ex-rebels and the flunkies to 
rule? If we take the ground that no armed re- 
beliion can be put down save what is organized 
by State authority, and that so long as the State 
does nothing to crush out insurrection it must 
h: 
has been gained by our fight. 
Buchanan doctrine, that a State cannot be co- 
erced, with the addition, ‘‘if the State acts in- 
formally.” 


I cannot quote his remarks in 


Then, he said, one 


On 


This has 


Which is it? Are 


ave its way, then we should say that not much 
It is like the old 


HIS LATE SPEECH. 


Schurz addressed the Senate on Monday in 


one of his brilliant efforts that greatly pleased 
the Democrats, but the most remarkable thing 
about his speech was his forgetfulness of his ut- 
terances of 1862 which I have called prophetic. 
He seems now to imagine that our government, 
which was necessarily to be centralized and made 
stronger, is the same old rope of sand, and that 
the interpretation of its powers by the States’ 
rights Democracy is correct. 
at once all the theories on which we resisted the 
rebellion, and makes the Republicans responsi- 
ble for the war and all its horrors. 
the Senator did feebly undertake to show that his 
present course was sustained on the other ground, 
that peace and harmony have been restored at 
the South. 
never undertaken. 
in his seat day after day and gives his own per- 
sonal testimony that there is peace at the South, 
that all is serene, that they love the black man, 
and the black man loves them; that there is now- 
and-then a murder the same as at the North, but 
no one approves of it, and the reason why the 
murderers are not arrested and tried is because 
the radical officers do not know enough to catch 
the culprits and draw an indictment that will 
stand. 
cepted by Schurz and the Democrats, who quote 
it as conclusive. 
rage business played out on the strength of it, 
and, if it is to believed, the mission of the Repub- 
lican party is clearly ended. 
of the South have given the negro his rights, 
and the negro is satisfied, and Schurz is satisfied, 
and all is lovely, the state of things ought not 
to be disturbed. 
for, more than we hoped for, and gratitude to 
the rebels for so handsomely coming to our 
ideas and adopting the policy we have recom- 
mended should induce us to let them govern in 
future. 
tor to stand up and thus coolly ignore the mas- 
acres and the notorious brutalities of the White 
Leaguers is beyond all calculation. 


This sweeps away 


T admit that 


But a more fradulent position was 
Mr. Gordon of Georgia rises 


This testimony of rebel Senators is ac- 


Thurman announces the out- 


If the Democrats 


We have got all we everasked 


The brass necessary to enable a Sena- 


RESPONSES. 
Some of the Republican Senators are not in- 
Morton re- 


At the commencement 


This denial was re- 


He would have it ap- 


When Howe read from his 


If it has, I see not why it is not the true 


If the rebels are now all right why 


A CAREFUL RESUME OF THE MATTER. 
In looking carefully at the whole proceedings 


in Louisiana my general conclusion is this: 
That there has from the start been a systematic 
and determined effort on the part of the Con- 
servatives to get control of affairs, they being in 
the minority, and knowing that they were. That 
the means employed have been fraud, intimida- 
tion and murder. 
gendered a rancor of party-spirit which has 
provoked in the other party retaliatory measures 
of fraud; no murders being charged to the Re- 
publicans. 
September, when Penn’s mob seized the govern- 
ment of Kellogg, made it evident that the attempt 
to organize the Legislature in defiance of the 
provisions of law would result in another con- 
flict and bloodshed. 
United States troops were placed at the dispo- 
sal of the recognized Governor of the State by 
the President. 
any desire to assume responsibility, or to act in 
the premises otherwise than to prevent a revo- 
lution and anarchy. 
are occasions, the perils are so imminent, that the 
strict forms of iaw must give way to the spirit. 


That these means have en- 


That the operations on the 14th of 


That to prevent this, the 


That the President has not shown 


It seems to me that there 


do not think that in this case there was any 


violation of the furms of law; but, granting 
there was, was it not better than to allow another 
civil war to break out? Did not McClellan 
swoop down upon the rg¢gular Legislature of the 
loyal State of Maryland and scoop them? And 
I notice another thing: The very men who all 
their lives have justified Gen. Jackson for vio- 
lating the sacredness of a court, not dispersing 


merely, but imprisoning the judge, are the 


very ones who howl at Grant for allowing five 
pretenders to seats in the Legislature to be sent 
out of the hall. 


It is all a hypocritical sham. 
PACIFIC MAIL. 


Mr. Shaw of the 


Shaw testified that his stock informa- 


John G. Schumaker, Democrat, 


Mr. Abert who gave the 
of parties to whom he made disburse- 


ments is a very gentlemanly person, and ap- 
pears to have acted in good faith toward the 
committee; but the memories of Irwin, Schu- 
maker and Shaw are not to be regarded as hay- 
ing attained the highest degree of perfection of 
which the urt of mnemonics is capable. 
Capaus. 
BRIEF NOTES. 
Tweed wants to disgorge $3,000,000 and be 
released. 
Joseph K. Baker has been elected Executive 
Councillor in place of Alfred Macy, deceased. 
At the regular meeting of the Radical Club 
next Monday, Rev. John Weiss will be the es- 
sayist. 
Gerrit Smith freighted a vessel at his own ex 
pense with provisions and sent them to Ireland, 
during the famine there. 





Wendell Phillips sat in the front gallery of the 
Faneuil Hall meeting yesterday. He has seen 
thirty years of such protesting timidity. 
The managers of the Faneuil Hall protesting 
meeting have hard work to satisfy the alleged 
signers to the call that they dealt fairly. 

The Massachusetts Press Association will have 
their annual meeting and reiinion in this city, 
probably at the American House, on Tuesday, 
the 16th of February. 

At an adjourned meeting of the American So- 
cial Science Association in this city Wednesday, 
Mr. David A. Wells was elected president for 
1875 in place of Rev. Dr. Woolsey, resigned. 

Charles A. Stevens of Ware, who was de- 
feated by Prof. Seelye, in November, for Con- 
gress, is nominated by the Republicans to fill 
the unexpired term of the late Alvah Crocker. 

The last lecture of the New England Wo- 
men’s Club course will be given next Wednes- 
day afternoon, at the Meionaon, by Mrs. Anna 
H. Leonowens. It is a new lecture on ‘‘The 
River Nile.” 

The first of the free dinners to the unem- 
ployed working-girls was given at ‘‘Boftin’s 
Bower” Thursday, and gave promise of the suc- 
cess of the plan. About 150 accepted the invi- 
tation to the first dinner. 

Eben B. Ward, a deceased millionaire of De- 
troit, gave by will to his time-honored friend, 
Hon. Benjamin F. Wade of Ohio, fifty shares 
of the North Chicago Rolling Mill Company”—a 
heavy and prosperous corporation. 

The corporators of the Boston, Hoosac Tun- 
nel and Western Railroad Company have sub- 
mitted their report to the Legislature. They 
favor an organization combining State and pri- 
vate control of the line, and submit a bill em- 
bodying their views. ' 

It is now by all admitted that the financial bill 
just passed by Congress will be powerless to 
effect a resumption of specie payment without 
supplementary legislation. It was a poor sub- 
stitute for a clean declaration of intention to 
resume at a given day. 

A letter-writer from New York says if one 
will take the popular pictures of Longfellow’s 
Evangeline, the small-headed, wistful girl look- 
ing out to sea, and whiten the hair and increase 
the pain in the face, you will very nearly arrive 
at an idea of Mrs. Beecher. 

The Beecher trial is the sensation of New 
York and Brooklyn. Francis D. Moulton was 
the first witness. He is cool, ready and thor- 
ough, and the lawyers squabble over what shall 
be allowed to go in as testimony, and what not, 
with continual acerbity. 

We don't think we ever saw some Republican 
leading articles wilt so severely in less than one 
week as lately—betore and after President 
Grant’s message to Congress ahout Louisiana 
affairs, for instance. It was singular for Re- 
publicans to be aiding in a rebel yell! 

The warlike Democrats are already grumbling 
at Gov. Gaston that he did not completely ‘‘re- 
form” his military family. Only Judge-Advo- 
cate Blackmar has been superseded, and he by 
Patrick A. Collins. Col. Charles W. Wilder has 
been made Assistant Quartermaster-General. 

Mr.. James O'Hara, of O'Hara & Bullard, 
merchandise brokers, late from New Orleans, 
says the protestants against Sheridan make a 
mistake; that Sheridan understands the neces- 
sity of firm dealing with the armed banditti of 
that section; and that the Administration is 
right. 

The President sends a special message to the 
Senate approving the finance bill. Ie suggests 
the restoration of the duties on tea and coffee; 
that the Secretary of the Treasury be authorized 
to redeem legal-tender notes at a premium of 
seven and a half per cent.; and that another 
mint should be established. 

George E. MeNeill, the deputy constable ap- 
pointed to look after the children employed in 
factories in this State, has presented his report 
to the Governor. He declares that in this State 
there are sixty thousand children growing up in 
ignorance, in consequence of their employment 
at too early an age and too exclusively in facto- 
ries. 

Mr. William F. Gill, the Boston publisher, 
well known, too, for his literary talents, was 
entertained at the Lotos Club on Saturday even- 
ing by a company of distinguished gentlemen 
and literary celebrities. Mr. John Brougham 
presided. One of the features of the evening 
was a speech by Mr. Gill, which disclosed his 
qualities as a reader and elocutionist. 

The New York Tribune has got as far along 
in its dislike to President Grant as to print this 
from a correspondent: “If he [the President} 
insists on fighting it out on this line, some one 
will play Brutus to his Cesar without fail, 
which, by the way, would be a great blessing to 
the country.” {[n what is this less atrocious than 
the utterances of the white league organs of the 
South? 

Two of the best utterances of late have ber 
Wendell Phillips’s protest against the new civil- 
rights bill, and William Lloyd Garrison’s answer 
to the charge of military despotism against Pres- 
ident Grant. Both have the right ring for these 
times, and we shall reproduce them next week 
—the former from the Advertiser, the latter from 
the Journal, which deserve thanks for giving 
them conspicuous place. 

Bayard Taylor, in his lecture on ‘Ancient 
Egypt,” the other evening, at Freeman Clarke's 
church, made his hearers laugh when, in allu- 
sion to the newspaper wags’ story that he had, 
when in Egypt, discovered the correspondence 
between Potipher’s wife and Joseph, he said 
were this true he should not follow the late ex- 
ample of some of the newspaper men and pub- 
lish such correspondence in full to the world! 
Mr. R. C. Nichols, who has had charge of the 
official records at the naval office at this port for 
several years past, and who, in addition to this 
duty, has aided Deputy Collector Dix upon the 
arrival of foreign steamers, has, by the consent 
of Naval-Officer Harriman, been made acting 
deputy collector without additional compensa- 
tion, for the’ purpose of administering the oath 
to passengers on their arrival from foreign ports. 


The Christian Union has discontinued the 


The developments on Pacific Mail have been| publication of Mr. Oliver Johnson's anti-slavery 
interesting, if not important. 
Boston Transcript got $15,000, besides his pay | discussion in a serial form an unlimited space in 
from New York brokers for sending despatches | its columns; and consequently we reprint tlic 
to affect the prices of stocks. John W. Forney | last this week, which, appropriately, closes with 
who has been afflicted with the complaint known | a little just testimony to the personal merit of 
as ‘‘high tone” for some time, and has seriously | the writer. 
talked of parting company with his party on ac- 
coant of its corruptions, was the recipient of 
$25,000. 
tion came usually from the late James Brooks, 
Democratic member of the Ways and Means, 
and a noted leader of the ‘high tone” coterie, 
who was often in distress at the venality of the 
Republicans. 
has not yet cleared up all the mysteries con- 
cerning the $250,000 which came into his hands, 
but being of the ‘high tone” order he will, doubt- 
ess, if compelled to. 


reminiscences, from a reluctance to give to any 


The Union hints that the story may 
receive full completion in a more permanent 
form. 

Frederick U. Tracy, for the last twenty-twy 
years treasurer of the city of Boston, died of 
pneumonia at his residence on Chestnut street 
Thursday evening. He was born in Burlipgton, 
Vermont, January 3d, 1811. He was formerly 
in mercantile pursuits. He was an urbane and 
faithful officer, conservative in, his business and 
political tone, and eminently judicious in his ad 

ministration. His merit was evidenced by bi¥ 
generally unanimous reélection each year. 

It is to expected that, let Presideat Grant do 
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first I declined even to consider the question, 
but Mr. Child was very earnest, and asked me 
to lend him the manuscript of my lecture, that 
he might assure himself 
in it that could excuse thé lioel. A few days 
later he returned it to me, ahd in doing so ex- b 
pressed an opinion of my performance which, 
coming from a man of his literary reputation, 
was to me as grateful as it was unexpected. 
He renewed his entreaties that I would author- 
ize him to bring an action, in my name, against 
either of the utterers of the libel whom he 
might happen to find in Boston. He offered, if 
I would do so, to take the whole responsibility 
of the suit upon himself, and said I owed it not 
only to myself and the anti-slavery cause, but 
to all New England, to bring the libelers to jus- 
tice. Thus urged, I finally yielded, and Mr. 
Child speedily prepared the necessary papers, 
and set a watch for Mr. Horatio Hill, who fre- 
quently came to Boston on busi It was 
not till the spring of 1833 that he succeeded in 
arresting hist'man. Mr. Hill, on finding him- 
self in trouble, at once sent for Andrew Dun- 
lap, General Jackson's District Attorney for | $ 
Massachusetts, who told him, on reading the 
libel, that he had better settle the affair on the 
best terms he could obtain, for if ever a Boston 
jury should get a chance at him on such an is- 
sue he would certainly have to pay exemplary I 
damages. He took Mr. Dunlap’s advice, and | | 
Mr. Dunlap waited upon Mr. Child to see what 
terms of settlement he would offer. I believe 
Mr. Child came as near hating the New I/amp- 
shire Patriot and everybody connected with it 
as a Christian gentleman could; but he was at 
the same time one of the most magnanimous of 
men; and when Mr. Dunlap proposed that IIill 
and Barton should pay all the expenses of the 
suit, and make a handsome retraction of the li- 
bel, he at once consented to the arrangement, 
on condition that he should himself write the 
proposed retraction. Mr. Child, Mr. Dunlap as- 
senting, wrote it on the instant, and in doing so 
illustrated the magnanimity of his character ; for 
he did not require the libelers to put their re- 
traction in any humiliating form, but only to 
acknowledge their error in terms consistent 
with their self-respect. g 

In the New Hampshire Patriot of April 15th, 
1833, appeared the amende honorable, as tol- 
lows :— 

“Boston, March 26th, 1833.—'To Messrs. 
Hill and Barton, Editors of the New Hamp- 
shire Patriot: Gentlemen: I have made ar- 
rangements which, if ratified by you, will settle 
the libel suit commenced in this city, in which 
Mr. Horatio Hill was holden to bail. Mr. John- 
son, the plaintiff, is willing to accept the ac- 
companying explanation, which I think it will 
be no discredit to you with your friend: to 
make.—Your friend and counse], ANDREW Dun- 
LAP.” 

‘‘Ezplanation.—We published in this paper, 
on the 2d of July last, an editorial article, re- 
flecting with severity upon Mr. Oliver Johnson, 
of Boston, editor of the Christian Soldier, and 
upon his address in relation to slavery, pre- 
viously delivered in this town. We now admit 
and cheerfully acknowledge that the harsh epi- 
thets and heavy charges contained in said article 
were unfounded, being hastily prepared and 
published on the mistaken information of 
others; that we knew nothing against the rep- 
utation of Mr. Johnson; and that while we do 
not embrace his views on the subject of slavery, 
we regret our statements touching his character 
and discourse. Horatio Hitt, 

Cyrus Barron, 
Editors and proprietors of the New Hampshire 
Patriot and State Gazette.” 

The sum paid Mr. Child by the defendants 
was fifty dollars, ten dollars of which he sent 
to me, reserving the remainder for his fee and 
to pay expenses. And this was the last as well 
as the first time that my name ever figured as 
plaintiff in a lawsuit. I fervently wish that all 
libel suits might have an equally honorable end- 
ing.—Christian Union. 


Anti-Slavery Reminiscences.-X XIV. 
— 


BY OLIVER JOHNSON. 

The resources of the New England Anti- 
Slavery Society, during the first years of its 
existence, when compared with the mighty work 
it undertook, were insignificant; but in spite of 
an adverse public sentiment, of prejudices that 
seemed almost invincible, and of the opposition 
and ridicule poured upon it by the press, it pro- 
duced an agitation such as had never before 
existed in the country, and which neither the arts 
of politicians nor the ingenious devices of recre- 
ant and temporizing ecclesiastics could allay. 
Money came but slowly, ard generally in small 
sums. A subscription of two dollars only was 
required for yearly membership, and fifteen dol- 
lars served to make a member for life. At this 
rate it required a large body of members to fill 
the treasury. I well remember how happy the 
Board of Managers was made by the receipt of 
$15 from dear old Deacon Dole, of Hallowell, 
Me., to constitute himself the first life-member ; 
and when, a little later, the venerable John 
Kenrick, of Newton, Mass., sent a contribution 
of one hundred and fifty dollars we began to 
think the day of emancipation was close at hand. 
A few auxiliary societies were formed during the 
year, among them the Female Anti-Slavery So- 
cieties of Salem and Providence, whose labors 
in the cause during many subsequent years were 
of great value. ‘The lecturers during this first 
year (1832) were not called upon to face the 
terrors of mobs, but in many places the news- 
papers poured upon their heads a tide of ridicule, 
contempt and denunciation. I will give an il- 
lustration of this from my own experience. 

in June I went to Vermont, with a lecturer’s 
commission from the New England Anti-Slav- 
ery Society in my pocket. I was but twenty- 
two years of age, and without experience as a 
public speaker, save in social religious meetings, 
and a boys’ debating club. But I determined 
to open my mouth for the dumb, first of all in 
Montpelier, the capital of the State, where I 
had served my apprenticeship to the printing 
business, and where, two or three years before, 
as the Fourth of July orator of the boys’ debat- 
ing club aforesaid, I had ignorantly commended 
the Colonization Society. The house of wor- 
ship of the Congregational church, in which I 
tirst made a profession of religion, was opened 
tome. I spent several days in carefully writ- 
ing an address, which I delivered to a fair audi- 
ence on Sunday afternoon at ‘the third service.” 
Of that address I remember distinctly but a 
single sentence, and that the first, in these 

words: ‘Slavery has ever been regarded by the 
people of New England as an evil of no ordi- 
nary magnitude.” A pretty grave beginning for 
a “fanatic,” it must be confessed; and I doubt 
if the address contained anything a whit more 
explosive than this, though I hope there were in 
it some passages calculated to impress the minds 
of my hearers with the importance of the sub- 
ject. Iam sure I presented some sound argu- 
ments showing the duty and the safety of imme- 
diate emancipation, and the folly of attempting 
to deport the colored population of the country 
to Africa. On this latter point I fortified myself 
with some striking statistical calculations by 
Capt. Charles Stuart of the British Navy. One 
ot my most effective passages, I remember, had 
for its climax the well-known lines of Cowper :— 
‘*‘T would not have a slave to till my ground, 
To carry me, to fan me while I sleep, 

And tremble when I wake, for all the wealth 
That sinews bought and sold have ever earned. 
No! dear as freedom is, and in my heart’s 

Just estimation prized above all price, 

I bad much rather be myself the slave, 

And wear the bonds, than fasten them on him.” 

The general seriousness of my appeal was re- 
lieved by some anecdotes of a humorous char- 
acter, which served at once to hold the attention 
of my audience and keep them good-natured. 
There was not, I am sure, from first to last, an 
ill-tempered or denunciatory word. The lecture 
was calm and argumentative almost to dullness. 
At Montpelier it was well received. In Peach- 
am, my native town, a week later, a great crowd 
gathered in the old meeting-house, drawn by cu- 
riosity to hear what might be said by a boy who 
had grown up among them, and whose early 
pranks had not been quite forgotten. How viv- 
idly, even at the distance of forty-two vears, do 
I recall the emotions with which I looked down 
from the great high pulpit upon the upturned 
faces of men and women whom I had known 
from chidhood, and especially when I saw my 
venerable and honored father, a deacon of the 
eburch, shading his face with one of his hands, 
not quite sure whether I should then and there 
put him to shame or awaken his modest pride, 
but half suspicious that his youngest boy had 
embarked in an enterprise that was not wholly 
respectable. My address was well received, 
and from that day to the end of the anti-slavery 
struygle my native town, though sometimes 
partially misled by sinister ecclesiastical and 
political influences, was at heart sound upon the 
great question. 

Passing through Concord, N. H., on my way 
back to Boston, I sought and gained a hearing 
there also. An effort to procure the Congrega- 
tional church for my lecture was unsuccessful, 
but the Methodists opened their new house to 
me very cheerfully, and [ had a large audience 
on Sunday afternoon. I believe I made a very 
favorable impression on most of my hearers, 
and won to the cause a few persons, both men 
and women, who proved faithtul in all the trials 
of subsequent years. But amoung the newspa- 
pers of Concord was Isaac Hill's New /amp- 
shire Patriot, then as now one of the organs of 
the Democratic party. Mr. Isaac Hill had but 
a short time before withdrawn from the paper, 
leaving it in the hands of Horatio Hill, his 
younger brother, and Cyrus Barton; the latter 
being the editor. Mr. Barton was not among 
my auditors, and was therefore unable to speak 
intelligently of my lecture; but he knew by a 
sort of dull instinct that, even at that early day, 
Democracy, as he understood it, and as rep- 
resented by the party of which his paper was 
one of the chief mouthpieces in New England, 
was the natural ally of slavery; and therefore he 
made haste to let fly at me an envenomed arrow 
from his quiver, as follows :— 

“Look Out for a Knave.--A fellow by the 
name of Johnson, from Boston, said to be edi- 
tor of a paper in that city called the Christian 
Soldier, and an agent of the ‘Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety,’ is on a tour through this State, and 
preached a discourse in this town last Sunday 
evening upon the subject of slavery; in which 
he took occasion to belie and vilify the whole 
South, and especially the Southern members of 








A Royal Author. 
QUEEN VICTORIA’S LIFE OF THE PRINCE 
CONSORT, 
The first volume of ‘*The Life of the Prince 
Consort” has just appeared. On the title-page 


it is stated to be by Mr. Theodore Martin, but 
it is known to have been written at the desire 











Queen, and it consists to a large extent of ex- 
tracts from the private journal which she has 
kept since she was a girl. Mr. Martin had no 
personal knowledge of the Prince, and has, in 
fact, only been employed as a sort of aman- 
uensis to write to the Queen’s dictation. The 
life may, therefore, be regarded as practically 
the Queen’s own book. Much of it has already 
been anticipated by the ‘‘Early Years of the 
Prince Consort” and the ‘‘Leaves from a Jour- 
nal,” which were published some years ago by | ; 
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Baron Stockmar,” the Prince’s ‘guide, philoso- 
pher and friend,” which has appeared more re- 
cently. Those who are acquaiated with these 
volumes will find a good deal of familiar matter 
in the present life, and it certainly cannot be 
said to throw any new light on the character of 
the Prince. Still, we get some interesting 
glimpses of the private life of royal persons, 
and of the curious relations which subsist be- 
tween them and the people. The Queen, in 


s 


teresting figure in the picture than her cold, 
prim and rather commonplace consort. 
Although the Princess Victoria was, after her 
uncle, the Duke ot Clarence, the heir apparent 
to the throne, it was for some years doubtful 
whether the Duke might not have issue to suc- 
ceed him. And, under these circumstances, it 
was resolved to bring up the little girl in igno- 
rance of the brilliant future which probably a- 
waited her. It was not till she was twelve years 
of age that she was told the exact state of the case. 
Wheh the regency bill was in progress the prin- 
cess’s governess (Baroness Lehzen) proposed to 
the Duchess of Kent to let the princess know her | th 
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table was accordingly put into the book from 
which the princess learned history. When the 
princess opened the book and saw the table she 
said, “I never saw that before.” “It was not 
thought necessary you should,” replied the gov- 
erness. ‘I see I am nearer the throne than I 
thought.” ‘“Soitis, madam.” After some com- 
ments the princess went on: ‘‘Now, many a fr 
child would boast, but they don't know the diffi- 
culty. There is much splendor, but there is 
more responsibility.” She held up the fore- 
Congress; and we are told by those who were | finger of her right hand as she spoke, and then 
present that a more indelicate and disgusting ti- | $4Ve her hand to the baroness, saying: ‘I will 
rade was never exhibited before a civilized peo- | be good. I understand now why you urged me 
ple than shocked the ears of our citizens on this | so much to learn, even Latin. My cousins 
occasion. He proposes the furmation of socie- Augusta and Mary never did; but you told me 
ties in New England to procure an immediate | Latin is the foundation of English grammar, | 
emancipation ot the whole slave population of | and of all the elegant expressions, and I learned | 
the South, and placing the slaves upon a stand- | it as you wished it, but I understand all better | 
ing ot perfect equality with their masters. He | Ow. Iwill be good.” The baroness then told | 
did not point out the process by which this was her that her aunt Adelaide was still young, and 

to be brought about, but proposed that every | Might have children, and, if so, they would as- at 

leend the throne after William IV. The prin- | 
cess replied: ‘‘And if it was so I should nine 
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ta 


member of the Society pay two dollars a vear 
and fitteen dollars for a life-membership. “The | 
money collected in this way, we presume, is to 
we expended in paying agents to go about the | Adelaide bears me how fond she is of children. 


”) 


his checks. 
artists were in terror lest he should take a fancy 


to a picture, as it would have to be given up to 


ready sold at a good figure. 4 i 
I fancy, he got on better than with painters; 
but with the latter he was, both on account of 
his shabbiness and superciliousness, and espe- 
cially his ignorance of art, always in bad odor. 


and under the personal supervision of the Sank 


made himself very agreeable. 
Emperor Nicholas, in his own way. 
latter the Queen says: ‘‘He is certainly a very 
striking man, still very handsome; his profile 
is beautiful, and his manners most diguified and 
graceful, extremely civil, quite alarmingly so, 
as he is full of attentions and polttesses. 


) “eo j >» "Cessi 2 > ic Z s 
place in the succession, and the genealogical | anything I ever saw before. 


Queen's private apartments, and was found now 
under a sofa, now hid behind a screen, and so 
on, sufficiently proves the neglected condition 


that there was nothing | of the palace. 


It was owing to the Prince’s persistence and 
usiness capacity that this absurd and vexatious 


state of things was put an end to by the appoint- 
ment of a’ resident and responsible official to di- 
rect all the arrangements of the palace; and| all, 
there can be no doubt that in other ways the 
Prince also was a great comfort and support to 
the Queen. t 
which had better have been left untouched in 
the life. t 

fresco painting ‘‘the Prince determined to have 
it applied in the decoration of a summer-house 
or pavilion, in the garden of Buckingham palace. 
E. Landseer, Maclise, Hewins, Eastlake, Sir W ; 
Ross, Dyce and Stansfield received commissions 
and vied with each other in producing a series 
of eight lunettes in illustration of Milton’s 
‘Comus.’” ‘The truth is, that the artists in 
question were made to paint valuable pictures 
for a nominal price, and that some of them felt 


There is one unfortunate point 


Weare told that in order to encourage 


o much insulted by the paltry sums that were 


offered them by the Prince that they sent back 


Indeed, throughout his whole life, 


1im for a mere song. And this is said to have 
1appened even when the pictures had been al- 
With musicians, 


From the first there were symptoms of weak- 


ness and effeminacy in the Prince’s character. 
Fancy a young man about to be married to a 
nice young woman, who happens to be also a 
Queen, bemoaning his sad fate in the way the 
Prince does to the Queen just before he quits 
home: ‘Think of my position-=I am leaving 
my home, with all its old associations, all my 
bosom friends, and going to a country in which 
everything is new and strange to me—men, 
language, customs, modes of life, position. 
Except yourself, I have no one to confide in.” 
It is evident that he was very much what is called 
a “missy” young man, and as he grew older this 
side of his character was developed by the want 
of male friends, and by being much shut up in 
the society of his doting wife and her equally 
adoring bed-chamber women. 


On one occasion 
he had to go alone to Germany for a fortnight 


on family business, and the whole household 


was thrown into dreadful tribulation at the great 
calamity. ‘We all feel sadly wicked,” writes 
Lady Lyttleton, ‘‘and unnatural in his absence. 
The Queen is so wretched, but so unselfish.” 
And the prince, too, takes up the same strain, 
and urges the Queen to ‘‘bear up.” One can 
imagine the shock to the feelings of the little 
circle when it became known that the angelic 
Albert had been ill on board the boat. ‘‘We 
had,” he writes, ‘‘a rather unpleasant passage. 
I kept my seat in one spot all the way, with my 
eyes shut, but I was far from easy in my mind.” 
In 1847-48 he seems to have been quite over- 
whelmed by the aspect of events. ‘What dis- 
mal times,” he wrote to the Dowager Duchess 
of Coburg, ‘‘ are these! Augustus, Clemen- 
tine, Nemours and the Duchess of Montpensier 
have come to us, one-by-one, like people ship- 
wrecked. Victoire, Alexander, the king and 
queen, are still tossing upon the waves, or have 
drifted to other shores; we know nothing of 


them. France is in flames—Belgium is men- 
aced. We have a ministerial, money and tax 


crisis; and Victoria is on the point of being 
confined. My heart is heavy.” In a letter to 
Stockmar he says he loses flesh and strength 
daily. ‘‘European wars at our doors—France 
ablaze in every quarter. Here they refuse to 
pay income tax, and attack the ministry. Vic- 
toria will be confined in a few days; our poor, 
good grandmamma is taken from the world. I 
am not cast down; still I have need of friends 
and of counsel in these heavy times. Come as 
you love me, as you love Victoria, as you love 
uncle Leopold, as you love your German father- 
land.” At this time it was the Queen, in spite 
of her delicate situation, who had to cheer and 
encourage him till Stockmar arrived. ‘‘From 
the first,” she writes, ‘I heard all that passed, 


and my only thoughts and talk were politics. 
But I never was calmer and quieter, or less 
nervous. 
only trifles that irritate my nerves.” 


Great events make me calm; it is 


Perhaps the most interesting parts of the 
are those extracts from the Queen’s jour- 


nal which throw light upon the freshness and 
simplicity of her own character. 


She was evi- 
lently delighted with Louis Phillippe and his 


family, and writes with girlish frankness, with 
no stint of superlatives of the ‘good, kind 
king,” ‘dear, excellent queen,” ‘dear, angel 
Louise,” ‘‘dear, admirable family, all so kind 
and delightful.” 
sketched: ‘*We arrived at St. Catharine a garde 
chasse. 


Here is a little scene brightly 


After walking about for some little time 
n the garden we all sat down to a déjeuner un- 


the Queen, and also by the “Biography of der the trees, I sitting between the King and 
Queen. 
pétre. 

6.30. 

near the dining-room, as the galerie, where we 
generally are, was fitted up as un petite theatre. 
At u little after nine we went in. 


It was so pretty, so merry, so cham- 
We came home (the evening lovely) at 
After dinner we remained in a little room 


The little 
tage and orchestre were perfectly arranged, and 


we were all seated in rows of chairs one above 
the other. 


fac ight be e ‘ted, is a mucl oe formed. 
act, as migh e expected, 1s nuch more in- fits of laughter. 


The pieces were all admirably per- 
In ‘L’Humoriste’ Arnal sent us into 
The speech, in which he read 


out of a paper the following advertisement: 
‘Une dame Espaignole desire entrer dans une 


naison ou il y a des enfans, afin de pouvoir 


leur montrer sa langue,’ was enough to kill me.” 
When Louis Phillippe came to Windsor she was 


qually charmed, and he certainly seems to have 
So, also, did the 
Of the 


But 
1e expression of his eyes is severe, and unlike 
He gives Albert 


and myself the impression of a man who is not 
happy, and on whom the burden of his immense 
power and position weighs heavily and painfully. 
| Ile seldom smiles, and when he does the expres- 
| sion is not a happy one.” Lady Lyttleton also 


»oke ‘fof the awful look given by occasional 


glimpses of white above the eyeball, which came 


om his father, Paul, I suppose.” 
There are various little touches that show a 


; keen enjoyment of natural beauty, as, for in- 


ance, the following: ‘*What is so beautiful,” 


she writes of the Thuringian forest, ‘‘is that be- 
tween the noble and solemn forest of silver and 
spruce firs you come to the greenest and most 
beautiful little valleys, overshadowed by those I shut my eyes now, thinking how t’will be— 
;deep green firs, with 
beeches and oaks among them. 
us of Windsor, only the latter seems stiff and 
And then the peeps you get} Of dreary fate’s dark separating sea; 


here-and-there some 
These reminded 


me after this, 


down such heights, and the bursts of sunshine | And glance to glance and hand to hand in greet- 
between the trees were so beautiful.” : 


Again, 
Cambridge, when the Prince was installed as 


chancellor of the university: ‘The evening 
4 : : being so beautiful, we proposed to walk out 
1e . > ~ oT } 5S “ ’ * ‘3 ’ 
feat aleappereceh, for 1 haem be the tore Sant | and accordingly at ten set out in curious cos-| Shall vanish in the moment of that meeting. } 
{tumes, Albert in his dress coat, with a Mackin- ace eetinits 


country abusing the administration (Gen. Jack- When Queen Adelaide lost her second princess, | tosh over it; I in my evening dress and diadem, 


son's] and exciting ill-will and bad feeling be- | She wrote to the Duchess of Kent: ‘My chil- 
tween the North and South. Slavery is an evil | dren are dead, but yours lives, and she is mine, 
“ hich everybody deprecates, but it is the height ; too.” Queen Victoria adds in a note: “I cried 
of absurdity to attempt to compel the Southern- 
ers to liberate their slaves immediately by the 
formation of socicties in New England; and to 
talk 
whole South, and suffering them to remain there | kngw me from six months old, and from my 
on terms of equality with whites, is too ridicu- | fifth to my eighteenth year devoted all her care 
lous to be thought of. This agent of the Anti- | and energies to me, with the most wonderful ab- 
Slavery Society condemned the Colonization | 
Society because the Southerners were friendly | holiday. 
fo it; and it seemed to be his object to induce , of her.” 
the people of New England to march, sword in| One of the most amusing chapters of this | 
hand, to the South, and set the slaves at liberty, volume is that which describes the general 
instead of being listened to by people of delicate | anarchy which pervaded the domestic arrange- | sg 
and refined feelings, even by respectable females, | ents of the servants. One section of the @ 
as Was the case in this town, he ought to be taken | palace was supposed to be under the lord cham- 
up as a vagabond and sent to the workhouse,”— | berlain’s charge; another under that of the lord 
New Hampshire Patriot, July 2, 1832, 'steward; while, as to a third, it was uncertain | 
My reverence tor Isaac Hill's Patriot was | Whose business it was to look after it. Again, | 
not, I must confess, such as to make me accept | those who were responsible for the inside of the j 
as true this picturesque and flattering descrip- | building had nothing to co with the outside; 
fon ot myself. It was the tirst time I had ever | that was left to the office of woods and forests. 


; an 


tingency.” And in another note she thus speaks 


: ‘ eng | of 
of her old governess, who died in 1870, in her 





negation of self, never even taking one day's | 
I adored though J was greatly in awe 


did 


“wagabond,” for whom honest people should be | of the windows belonged to the 


on the “look-out,” and I was tar too modest to | lain’s department, the degree of light admitted | tor 


¢ sale ale se " 
appropriate to myself such amazing and flatter- | to the palace depended on a good understanding! to have been one of the handsomest of men 
During the war, once in a while, Seward came 
| to Boston. 


ing signe ts. I could not, to save my life, think | between the lord chamberlain’s office and that 
ean was anything better or worse than an | Ot woods and forests. As another illustration 
1onest, Upright young man who thought slavery | of this strange conflict and confusion of juris- 


; much on learning it, and eve , is con- ‘ tats A 
pes learning it, and ever deplored this con | beautiful avenues of lime-trees in the grounds 


. re 
of liberating the slave population ot the | eighty-seventh year. The Queen says: ‘ She | . sana to listen to the distant hum of the 
| town, and nothing seemed wanting but some 
| singing, which everywhere but here in this coun- 
| try 
|} and we could fancy 
| tng to a serenade. 
The present volume brings us @own to the 
| birth of the Princess Louise, in 18+8, und there 
to be two other volumes.—London cor. NV. My heart beats thick and the church grows dim! 
He speaks; I look at the pipes on his face, 
And I[ think he will move, move, 


. Timea. 


sac self Z ‘ : 3 pes ‘ | remember his lecturing here once. 
een myself written down as ‘a knave” and a! The consequence was that as the inside cleaning | large “build,” like Sumner and Chase; and un- 
lord chamber- | like Seward, who also was a less frequent visi- 


| and witha veil over my head, and thetwo Princes | [ know the 
| in their uniforms, and the ladies in their dresses | H{e 


d shawls and veils. We walked along the 


St. John’s college, along the water and over 
All was so pretty and picturesque. 





( 


we should have heard. A lattice opened, | 





“Warrington.” 


place ; | her language; and how to make himself known 

OME ‘ENT WRITINGS And I think the roof of the church will rise ; |to the object of his ardent affections was the 
SOME RECENT WRITINGS. The cold floor shakes with fear as it lies; | problem. His promenades on the plazza were 
GERRIT SMITH My body seems to have lost its weight— | Jong and frequent, and every meeting with his 


not often come to Boston, 


A 


here than Chase. Mr. Chase seems to me 


As he went briskly up the steps of 


a national sin and disgrace, and therefore desired , diction, it is mentioned that the lord steward Gov, Andrew's room, he seemeda very common 
ra ’ 


to see it abolished. 
member, were very 
Complionents Shick the Patriot had bestowed | lighted. 

upon me, and hinted that a suit for libel might | provided 
Serve to set the public right as to 


And, similarly, the lord chamberlain and 
all the lamps; but the lord steward ure 
tet tone my character. had to clean, trim and light them. Before e 
< me 0 tee the Strongest aver. Pane of glass or a cupboard could be mended 
sina iae 2. re reme mbering that [had no | the sanction of so many officials had to be ob- 
ey fe t fee counsel, 1 concluded ; taived that often months elapsed before the re- 
- t would not seek in that way to dispel the Pairs were made. 
—— Bs reas to myself under which lord chamberlain nor the master of the horse 
pine ne “ Sarton untortunately rested, | 4ad a regular deputy residing in the palace, | 
< eme ~ sei? too, a proverb current at that | More than two-thirds of all the male and female 
ime in Massachusetts that to goto New Hamp. | S¢rvants were left without a master in the house 
_ ba ~ See Hill would be like making a | They could come and go as they chose, or com- 
de = : : oe , ¥ } . = - PAV . . 4 «' 
Sone S: or Pe much warmer | Mit any excess or irregularity, for there was no 
sovereign of the territory! 
Some months later, after I had delivered my 
address in many pulpits in Massachusetts, I re- 
ceived a call from my friend, the late David Lee 
Child, a warm Abolitionist, an active politician 
of the National Republican party, and a mem- 
ber of the Boston bar. He shared, in a very 
high degree, the disgust and indignation with 
which the New Hampshire Patriot was gen- | 
erally regarded in Boston at that day, and he 
told me that if either of the editors could be 
caught in that city he could be made to pay 
roundly for the assault upon my character, At 


saw 
saw 
test 
hold 


ainst the reigning | one to observe, correct or reprimand them. | wit} 

This was a grievance which the Prince took bale 
warmly, as he had a right to do. 
am inclined,” he wrote to Peel, “to treat the | 
| household machine 


| trom its 





tro antiquit/, I still remain convinced that } 
it is clumsy in its original construction 
works so ill that as long as its wheels are 
mended there can be neither order nor regu- 
larity, comfort, security, nor outward dignity 
in the Queen's palace.” The fact that, inspired | 
by a morbid curiosity, a little chimney-sweep | i 

called Jones—Inigo Jones, the wags eatiad | ion 
him—three or four times penetrated into the | 


Ash 
and to th 





_ Some of my friends, 1 re- | had to find the fuel and lay the fire; but it was man 
indignant when they saw the | the lord chamberlain’s duty to see to its being | the sine 


| porte and appearance. 
Mcsacae r | thing, 
“Moreover, as neither the! Webster and John Quincy Adams seemed 
,to me, 


coming into the House with his hands 


nf up remember Wise’s absolutely ghost-like face as 

Much as 2 phe stood appalled and as it he had been shot 
é ‘ | through the body and was waiting to fall to the 
with a sort of Teverence, | floor. Webster was a familiar sight to all of us. 


not of wonder and admiration—though (for instance, 
when he was brought in to put down the con- 
Science whig rebellion in the 
not so much the latter as the former. 


Anti-slavery wing of the party. 
have carried the steph 


The people would not have stopped in 


Chase, and even at some more small in stat- 
like John Quincy Adams, and as they do, | de 


4 for that matter, at Charles Francis Adams, who, | fel 


There must be some- 
but not everything, in size; Daniel 


on the grandest occasions on which I 
them, to be of about equal altitude. I 
Mr. Adams every day guring the con- 
with Wise, Tom Marshall and the slave- 
ers in 1842; heard him charge Wise with 
drippin 

blood—alluding to the Cilley duel; ana t 














e walked down State street or up the aisle 
e platform in Faneuil hall he was an object 
the 


whig convention) 

At this 
with the 
i We should 
day, with Stephen C. Phillips, 


I believe Webster was at heart 








And paints the wonderful creature’s dreams, 
Sometimes, when [ sit and look at him, 


I think; but I We all shall float, like clouds to the skies, i 


For his voice is a lifting voice, and great: 

The voice of a creature that moves on straight, 
Like a driving light in awful dream, h 
Or a ghostly ship on a ghostly stream. a 


| the State House and up the south-end stairs to | —Ltlliput Levee. Pp 


serted by all except one man. 


ing day. 


upon the damp paper. 


Palfrey, Sumner, C. F. Adams, Wilson, Allen, 
Hoar, if Webster had not interposed. I refer 
now to almost any of the years from 1845 to 
1848, and do not remember the particular time 
he was brought into Faneuil hall to put down 
the “conscience” men. At Springfield, the 
task was committed to Ashmun, Winthrop and 
William Dwight. J. Thomas Stevenson, after 
was as greatly feared as anybody excepting 
Webster. It was at Faneuil hall, I think, that 
after the day had gone against us, he came in as 
chairman of the committee on resolutions, and 
read them so magnificently that we began tothink 
for the moment that we had got all we wanted, 
and had been really guilty of boys’ play in ask- 
ing for more. By-and-bye, however, Webster 
went over, on the 7th ot March, 1850, astound- 
ing friend and enemy alike. Gen. Wilson re- 
lates how, on one day after this, he, with Bout- 
well and Banks, walked round Boston Common, 
and how he for one pronounced for war against 
Webster if the Whigs did not themselves re- 
nounce him, and how, as he believes, the plan 
of the coilition was first suggested. Banks 
inquired of him with emphasis if he was fool 
enough to suppose that the Whigs could or 
would break with Webster; and Boutwell was, 
as usual, rather reticent and doubtful on the 
subject. After this the coiilition developed it- 
self rapidly, the Free-soil party everywhere 
proclaiming its purpose to be to obtain an Anti- 
slavery Senator in Webster’s'place. And they 
got him in Charles Sumner. 
VICE-PRESIDENT WILSON. 

Gen. Wilson looks very well. He is com- 
plimented a good deal upon his book, and it is 
really a very good thing; much better than peo- 
ple thought the General would have the patience 
and endurance to write. ‘To find the facts con- 
tained in it you and I have to look through a 
very large lot of other books, and spend days 
and months in the libraries. Ifthere is any fav!t 
in it, itcontains rather too much quotation from 
the speeches of the members who took leading 
parts on political questions Perhaps, also, the 
General might have indulged in a larger degree 
of personal portraiture. But this would have 
beenrisky. Although the General talis well, he 
might not have been as successful in putting his 
personal anecdotes on paper. And in relating 
such anecdotes there is a great danger that you 
have heard only one side. I heard Mr. Sumner 
say, within a year or two of his death, when 
asked if he had any of ‘Theodore Parker's let- 
ters which he could let Mr. Frothingham take 
for his new biography, that there was always 
great danger, in printing reminiscences of a de- 
ceased man of eminence, that you would leave 
out some fact or some saying, or misinterpret, 
unintentionally, some fact or saying, and su do 
great injustice. So much depends upon a turn 
of expression, or even a look. Wilson’s plan 
has avoided nearly all danger of this; and his 
beok is a really valuable compendium of anti- 
slavery history. If I am not mistaken, Mr. 


enough. 
SPURGEON. 


London preacher, Spurgeon, a few evenings ago. 
ing in August or September. 


in Newington Butts, a poor part of the town. 


being crammed. 


church purposes and for the pastors’ college. 


standing-places in the front and first gallery, 


occupants had got seated. 
accommodated. 
and entertainfgg one. The people were, to all 
fully pevelgped in that part of the head fullness 
in which d€notes that the line between supersti- 
tion and religion is not perfectly defined; but, 
in my enthusiasm then and now, I liked them 
none the worse for this. The preacher has been 
described often enough, and so have his sermons, 
I can say that J tound him full of piety and free 
of cant; a genuine man, on reverential and 
loving, but not offensively intimate, terms with 
God; and on frank, intimate and equal terms 
with his peuple. As a preacher, his chief pecu- 
liarity seemed to be downrightness in every re- 
spect, and he is helped to reach the distant parts 
of the house by a voice of remarkable quality, 
though in what respect I cannot describe. The 
sermon was orthodox, and preached without pre- 
tense of superiority or any appearance of apolo- 
gizing to modern science or to anything else. 
It was of moderate length also. The singing 
was “congregational,” Mr. Spurgeon joining 
and leading, with one or two others in the pul- 
pit, and a choir in front. The vast audience 
then dispersed, getting easily out, and for a long 
time the neighborhood of ‘*Newington Butts” 
was full of people, separating themselves and 
getting home on foot or by theomnibuses. The 
proceeding gave me the idea that the Rev. Mr. 
Spurgeon and his people are an important cle- 
ment in the welfare of London, in every respect. 
—Springfield Republican. 





MISCELLANY. 


Tre fact is, that in doing anything in this 
world worth doing, we must not stand shivering 
on the brink, thinking of the cold and danger, 
but jump in and scramble through as well as 
we can.— Sydney Smith. 


Some Day or Days.—(By Nora Perry.)— 
Some day, some day of days, threading the street 
With idle, heedless pace, 

Unlooking for such grace, 

I shall behold your face! 

Some day, some day of days, thus may we meet. 
Perchance the sun may shine from skies of May, 
Or winter's icy chill 

Touch whitely vale and hill. 

What matter? I shall thrill 

Through every vein with summer on that day. 
Once more life's perfect youth will all come.back, 
And for a moment there 

I shall stand fresh and fair, 

And drop the garment care; 

Once more my perfect youth will nothing lack. 


How face to face each soul’ 
Will slip its long control, 
Forget the dismal dole 

| 
| 








ing, 
The past with all its fears, | 
Tts silence and its tears, 
Its lonely, yearning years, 


Tue OrGan.— 
organ is a living thing; 
speaks on Sundays when they sing, | 





And when the choristers intone; 
But all the week he stays alone, | 
And meditates with a patient mind | 


Jn the thoughts the people have left behind, | 


Thousands and thousands in their breath, | 
| Though the church is empty and still as death. | ells, at present editor of the Atlantic Monthly, 
I should like to creep into the church at night, 

a é ; And visit him there alone in his might, 
a lady appearing and listen-| When the moon through the picture-window | 


gleams, 


y > > i rt ‘hi | 
He was of | When the beautiful organ comes marching | ¢ 


down, 
nd the church will be larger than any town; 


0 
How Litnocrapnuy was Discoverep.— After | fi 


et to look at him as they did at Sumner | the first triumphant performance of Mogart’s | was commissioned to find out who the lady was. 
opera, ‘‘Don Juan” at Munich, the theater was She was found to be in connections and culture 
Alois Senne- | all that could be desired, and presently a meet- 
: After seeing care- | ing was arranged; but all the talking had to be 
, for a small-sized man, has quite a remarkable | fully around the stage, that no sparks had ig-/ done through an interpreter. It was a court- 
-nited about the theater, he retired to his little | ship only paralleled by that of Henry V. (see 
room to stamp the theater tickets for the follow- | Shakespeare), but it was successful. Then there 
As h2 entered the room he had three! was a new obstacle. 
things in his hand—a polished whetstone for ra- | Catholic; her intended was not; and no priest 
zors, which he had purchased, a ticket stamp | could unite them in marriage. 
moistened with printers’ ink and a check on the | appealed to in vain to grant a dispensation in 
theater treasury for his weekly pay. 
the check on a table, when a gust of wind took | in Florence, and soon after a Catholic bishop in 
it, swept it high up in his room tor a moment} England made their marriage complete. Mr. 
and then deposited it in a basin filled with wa- | Colton and Mr. and Mrs. Mead met for the first 
ter. Sennefelder took the wet paper, dried it | time in several years past at Springfield, at the 
as well as he could, and then, to make sure of it, | inauguration of the Lincoln statue. 
weighted it down with the whetstone, on which have been a proud day for Mrs. Mead; here 
he had before carelessly placed the printing. | were the highest civil and military officers of a 
stamp. Returning to his room on the following | great nation to dedicate a statue by her husband 
morning he was surprised to see the letters of | of a patriot who, next to Washington, will fill 
stamp printed with remarkable accuracy | the highest place in American history. She 
gazed long at the | bore her honors with a grace and dignity worthy 
check; a sudden thought flashed through his | of a daughter of the old Romans. 
brain; he wondered if by some such means he | bearing, in figure, 
could not save himself the weary trouble he | genie herself, 
continually had copying the songs of the chorus. 
That very morning he went out and purchased 


der had still much to do. 


He 


Johnson’s sketches of Sumner in Scribner con- 
tain some biographical errors, owing to the fact 
that Johnson did not know the Senator early 


"Rev. Mr. Pentecost gave an appreciative and 
not too-highly eulogistic account of the great 


I went to hear Mr. Spurgeon one Sunday even- 
The ever-accessi- 
ble London omnibus took us to the tabernacle 


The ‘*Tabernacle” is a big building, holding, 
they say, seven thousand people; and I should 
say this is not a greatly exaggerated estimate. 
It looks as large as two Music halls in one; and 
floor and galleries were full of people, without 
We conciliated the authorities 
by complying with a polite request to use a pass 
and secure a seat, and at the same time to pay 
in advance (and in an envelope) a trifle for 


Having done this, we were admitted to good 


with the expectation that we should get seats 
at half-past seven, after (I suppose) the regular 
We thus got nicely 
The sight ofthe vast meeting- 
house and the audience was a most interesting 


appearance, a very excellent class, perhaps more 


| erying. 


| ica. 


that of an evening promenade on the beautitul 
plazza of San Marco. 
| ist met a lady whose perfect form, flashing eye, 
‘classic face and elegant bearing toward her as- 
_ | Sociates made a case of desperate love at first 
move from his! sight. But the artist could not speak a word of 


| editorial chair of the Atlantic Monthly. 
; time Mr. Lincoln appointed Francis Colton to 
| the Venetian Consulate, and Mr. Mead returned 
/to his studio in Florence. 


He placed | their favor. 


one of America’s most promising artists.—Chi- 
cago Tribune. 


a larger stone, and commenced to make experi- 
ments, and, as we all know, finally succeeded in 
discovering the art of printing from stone—lith- 
ography. 

Trust.—(By Frances Power Cobb. )— 

God draws a cloud over each gleaming morn, 
Would you ask why? 

It is because all noblest things are born 

In agony. é 

Only when some cross of pain and woe 

God’s son may lie; 

Each soul redeemed from self and sin must know 
Its Calvary. 


Yet should we crave neither for joy or grief? 
God chooses best; 

He only knows our sick-soul’s best relief 
And gives us rest. 

He never sends a joy not meant in love, 
Still less a pain; 

Our gratitude the sunlight falls to prove, 
Our faith the rain. 


More than our feeble hearts can ever pine 
For holiness, 

That Father in His tenderness divine 
Traineth to bless. 


In His arms we are safe, we falter on 
Through storm and mire 
Alone, beside, around us there is One 
Will never tire. 


What though we fall and bruised and wounded lie 
Our lips in dust, 

His hard shall lead us on to victory 

In Him we trust. 


For neither life, nor death, nor things below, 
Nor things above 
Can ever sever us that we should go 

From His great love. 
Rats on Boarp or Suips.—Rats greatly in- 
fest ships, and are carried by them to all parts 
of the world. So industriously do they make 
homes for themselves in the numerous crannies 
and corners in the hull of a ship that it is al- 
most impossible to get rid of them. Ships take 
out rats as well as passengers and cargo every 
voyage; whether the former remain in the ship 
when in port is best known to themselves. When 
the East India Company had ships of their own 
they employed a rat-catcher, who sometimes cap- 
tured 500 rats in one ship just returned from 
Calcutta. The ship rats are often the black 
species. Sometimes black and brown inhabit 
the same vessel, and, unless they carry on per- 
petual hostilities, the one party will keep to the 
head of the vessel and the other to the stern. 


fresh water shal! not fail; he will come on deck 
when it rains and climb up the wet sails to suck 
them. Sometimes he mistakes a spirit cask for 
a water cask, and gets drunk. A captain of an 
American merchant ship is credited (or discred- 
ited) with an ingenious bit of sharp practice as 
a means of clearing his ship from rats. Waving 


his ship in juxtaposition to another which had 
just taken in a cargo of Dutch cheeses. 
laid a plank at ni,zht from the one vessel to the 


along the plank, and began their feast. 


ward cargo.—All the Year Round. 


the awkward divisions in repetition lines. 


ed heart” became ‘* My poor pol-;” « We'll 
catch the fleeting hour” was sung ‘*We'll catch 
the flee-;” ‘‘And more exact our joys” was 
sung ‘‘And more ex-;” ‘‘And take thy pilgrim 
home” became ‘And take thy pil-;” ‘¢And in 
the pious he delights” was sung ‘‘And in the pi- 
and in the pi-;” and “Send down salvation from 
on high” became ‘Send down sal-.” A soprano 
in one case sang ‘Oh for a man,” and the chorus 
responded ‘Oh for a mansion in the skies.” In 
one case the soprano modestly sang ‘Teach me 
to kiss ;” the alto took up the strain, ‘Teach me 
to kiss,” while the bass rendered it quite pro- 
saic by singing ‘‘Teach me to kiss the rod.” 
The chief corruption of church song just now 
was threatened from the High Anglican party. 
Nothing in early Methodism ever surpassed the 
secular flippancy of some of their tunes, or the 
doggrel of their hymns, and he specia!ly called 
‘attention to the St. Alban’s Psalter, and the 
People’s Hymnal, from one of which he made 
the following quotations :— 
On a straw reclined the Lord most high, 
Within a manger deigned to lie; . 
And He who feeds the birds of air 
Vouchsafed a little milk to share. 
There came a galley sailing, 
With ample cargo stored; 
It bears God’s Son most loving, 
The Lord’s Eternal Word; 
The galley calmly floating, 
Bears freight of precious cost; 
Love is the sail that wafts it, 
| Its mast the Holy Ghost. 
This was simply atrocious.— Weekly Review. 








Peorie with Doverie-BarreLtep Faces.—l 
was once sitting in a cool underground saloon 
at Leipsic, while without people were ready to 
die from the heat, when a new guest entered 
and took a seat opposite me. The sweat rolled 
in great drops down his face, and he was kept 
busy with his handkerchief, till at length he 
found relief in the exclamation, ‘‘Fearfully hot!” 
I watched him attentively as he called for a cool 
drink, for T expected every moment that he would 
fall from his chair in a fit of apoplexy. The 
man must have noticed that I was observing him, 
fur he turned toward me suddenly, saying, “I 
am a curious sort of person, am I not¥” ‘*Why,” 
Iasked. ‘Because I perspire only on the right 
side.” And so it was; the right cheek and the 
rizht half of his forehead were as hot as fire, 
while the left side of his face bore not a trace 
of perspiration. Ihad never seen the like, and 
in my astonishment was about to enter into 
conversation with him regarding this physiolo- 
| gical curiosity, when his neighbor on the left 
| broke in with the remark, ‘“‘Then we are the 
, opposites and counterparts of each other, for I 

perspire only on the left side.” This, too, was 
the fact. Sothe pair took seats opposite to each 
| other, and shook hands like two men who had 
| just found each other was his other half. ‘Well! 
this makes an end of natural history,” exclaimed 
another guest, who had hitherto quietly gazed 
on this strange performance as though it were 
a play; and every one that had overheard what 
was said came to this novel wonder. ‘Phis 
makes an end of natural history!” This ex- 
pression excited me to laughter, and involunta- 





| rily [ exclaimed: ‘*No, sir, this is just the be- 


ginning of natural history; for nature has many 
strange caprices even as regards her symmetry.” 
I then mentioned the case of amanI had known 
in my boyhood, who, Janus-like, had two totally 
different faces—on one side laughing, on the other 
Naturally I dreaded this strange double 
face, with its one side smooth, plump and come- 
ly, like a girl’s cheek, while the other side was 
all scarred by small-pox. This side of the face 
denoted churlishness ; while the other side wore 
a smile, this boded mischief. In this instance 
disease had been unsymmetrical.— Popular Sct- 
ence Monthly. 





Larkin Meav's Rowance.—Mr. Mead was 
left in charge of the United States Consulate at 
Yenice by his brother-in-law, Mr. W. D. How- 


during Mr. Howells’s bridal trip home to Amer- 
Everybody who has been in the quaint old 
city of the Adriatic will remember the crowds 


While in Venice the art- 


namorata only increased the ardor of his affec- 
ions. While at home Mr. Howells accepted the 
In due 





But absence from 
is divinity was intolerable. He hied to Venice 
nd told his story to Mr. Colton, whase inter- 
reter and assistant was a member of one of the 
Ider neble families of Venice; and, without at 
rst knowing of the object of the request, he 





The lady was a Roman 
The pope was 


Byt civil marriage was performed 


It must 
8c 


¢ Queenly in 
and in form the peer of Eu- 
she is a most worthy consort of 





The ship rat is very anxious that his supply of 


discharged cargo at a port in Holland, he found 
IIe 


other; the rats, tempted by the odor, trooped 
He took 
eare that the plank should not be there to serve| ., 
them as a pathway back again; and so the 
cheese-laden ship had a cruel addition to its out- 


InconGruiries oF Hymys anv Psatmopy.— 
In the course of a recent lecture on ‘Congre- 
gational Psalmody,” the Rev. Dr. Allan noticed|  « 
some of the incongruities that used to occur by 
For 
instance, ‘‘ Love thee better than before” was 
divided ‘Love thee bet-;” ‘*My poor pollut-| “ 


before each subscriber. 


law. 
DOLLARS, if not paid within two weeks of a new sub- 


Publication office 


CHARLES W. SLACK & SON, 


OUR ANNUAL SALE 


—OF— 


SHOPWORN 


Will Co J 


THEO. H. BELL, 


153 Washington Street, 


y 9th, 
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BOOTS AND SHOES 











CUSTOM HOUSE, January 7, 1875. 


ty days from the date of this publication. 
W. A. SIMMONS, Collector. 


Jan. 


8.8. “New Brunswick.” 


“Linda.” 
ey “J Bbl. Molasses, Bri 
June 13 * ~— 8 Boxes Jelley, Bark “Caibairen.” 
All for violation of Act 1799, Sec. 24. 
April 5, 1873, 1 Piece Silk Velvet, Bark 
Palerwo. 
July 2, * 


Sept.13, ‘+ 1 Shawl, wool and cotton. 
ef  & -1 Piece Silk Velvet. 


Nov. 22, ‘ 22 Pairs wool socks, Sch. “‘Sessiboo.” 








- 23, “ 

wick,” St. Johns. 

Sept. 2, * 
Portland.” 
1Pe Worsted 

Brunswick.” 


Oct. 31, “* Goods, 8. S. 
Roy. 7% * 
Jana.’ 

All for violation of Act 1709, Sec. 68. 
July 3, 1873, 
Sept.18, ‘ 91-2 Bottles Champagne, s. S. 
mion.” 

Dec. 17, * 
Meh. 9, 1874, 25 Gross Buckles. 
May 16, * 


June 9, 4 
’ 


jams.’ 


Sept. 8, * 2 Jugs Brandy. 
boda, F 


Gct. 2, - 
Noy. 5, « 





1 Case C 


12, * 25 Boxes Cigars. 
Allin violation of Act March 2, 1799. Sec. 50. 


“Caroline.” 
For violation of Act July 14, 1870, Sec. 21. 
Feb. 14, 1574, 200 Cigars. 
April3, “ 1 Package 300 Cigars. 
May 6, * 3% Boxes (300) Cigars Schooner 





29, « 


Junels, * 


rs Sch. “Georgia.” 
rk “Caibarien.” 






All for violation of Act.Jaly 28, 1866. See. 1, 

Oct. M, 1874, 20 vds. Black Silk S. S. “Atlas.” 

Noy. 30, * 1 Piece Silk and Cotton Velvet. 
Al! for violation of Act 1790, Sec. 46. 

Dev... 3, 1874, 13 Boxes Cigars. 

For violation of Sec. 3066 Revised Statutes. 


the proposal of the successful bidder. 


Architect. 


resides. 


ernment to do so. 


or it will not be considered. 


getting out the work. 
dressed to the Supervising Architect. 


jan9 3t B. H. BRISTOW, Secretary. 


Books, Circulars, 


PRINTS 


AT 


FURNITURE WAREROOMS, 


Purchasers will find an elegant assortment of 


Chamber Sets, 





Shaving Stands, Etc., Etc., 


CABINET MANUFACTURERS. 
novl4 ’ tr 


District of Boston and Charlestown. 


2.1871, 2 Bottles Gin, Bark “Kute Williams.” 
June 5, 1873, 10 Boxes Cigars, Brig **Eliza Stevens.” 
April20, 1871, Ll Black Trunk, Coat, Vest and Pants, 


jany 3t 


Proposals will be enclosed in a sealed envelope, 
endorsed “Proposals for Safes and Locks,” and ad- 


Catalogues, Programmes. 

Bill-Heads, Cards, Ete 

112 Washington Street, Boston. 
nov21 ul 


BEAL & HOOPER’S 


Cor. Washington St. and Haymarket Square, 


RICH, MEDIUM & LOW-PRICED 


PARLOR, LIBRARY AND DINING-ROOM 


Parlor Desks, Book Cases, Hall Stands, 


Which are offered to consumers at Wholesale Prices. 
BEAL & HOOPER, 





H. C. SHEPARD’S *‘GET THE BEST” 
STEEL SF BNW NO. 144. 
The trade and consumers supplied at 

oct] 22 Court Street, Boston. 


FOR 1875! 





its welcome into 








The Homes of the Most Intelligent and 


It will pay particular attention to 


Progressive Politics, 


Instructive Correspondence, 
Judicious Reform, 
Current Literature, 
Fine-Art Criticism, 
Soclal Inquirtes, 


And will strive to win, as hitherto, the friendship 
and support of Heads of Families, particularly 
of the Mothers and Daughters. 





The Past is the best guarantee of the Future. 





A bright and readable family journal will be laid 


| 





No increase in price by reason of the new postal 
To all subscribers $2.50 per annum. THREE 





ription or the renewal of an old one, 


25 Bromfield street, Boston. 





Prop~iztors. 


will, more than eyer, the ensuing year, devote itself 
to those points of merit which have thus far given it | 


Liberal Readers of New England and the 
Country. 























In_conformity with the provisions of Sec, 3075 of 
the Revised Statutes of the Upited States, notice is 
hereby given that the following described goods, 
Wares and merchandise have been seized for viola- 
tion of the Revenue laws, and are detained in public 
store at this Port, and persons claiming the same are 
requested to appear and make claim within (20) twen- 


May 5, 1874, 1 Package Homespun Wool Cloth, S. S. 


“Walter Hawes.” 


“Argean,’’ 


1 Trunk containing 1 Silk dress and 1 
Worsted dress, 5. 8. New York.” 


Dec. 9, “ 1 Pe Black Silk, S. 8.**Olympus.” 
* 30, % 1 Worsted and cotton dress, S.8. "New 
Brunswick.” 
Feb. 10, 1874, 425 Cigars. 
May 1, * 775C gars, Brig**West.” 


15 Pairs wool Socks, 8. S,‘*New Bruns- 


1 Pe Black Silk, do. Mohair Braid, 1-2 
doz. Silk Buttons, 8. 8. City of 


“New 


13 Bottles Brandy, 8.8. “City of Port- 
? 
1 Coat. Vest, and 1 Suit Clothing. 
* Mar- 
1 Pe Black Silk, R. K. Cars, St. Johns. 


1 Pekg Elastic Webbing, S. S. ‘Sibe- 
ria.’ 
4 Stone Bottles Gin, Bark “Kate Will- 


“  4Gold Vest Chains, 6 prs. Gold Ear- 

rings, 4 Neck Chains, S.S. “Atlas.” 
6 Bales Wool, 8.8. "City of Portland.” 
‘arettes per Adams Expre s 


Canada. 
“10, 1872, 2370 Cigars and 800 bunches Cigarettes. 


Aug. 13, 1873, 1 Keg Irish Whiskey (9 Gallons) Brig 


Sept. &, “ irs per “Gen. Gonzales.” 

Oct. 3, rs Sch. *Chas. A. Higgins.” 

Sept.19, “1 Case Cigars Sch. **Helen J. Holway.” 
21, * 1 Pekg. 480 Cigars Bark “Union.” 


ROPOSALS FOR THE FIRE-PROOF 

AND BURGLAR-PROOF SAFES REQUIRED B 
THE U. 8. TREASURY DEPARTMENT’. — U. s. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, Washington, D. C., Janu- 
ary 1, 1875.—Sealed proposals will be received at the 
Office of the Supervising Architect, Treasury De- 
partment, Washington, D. C., until 12M. on the 30th 
day of January, 1875, for furnishing the Fire and Bur- 
glar-proof Sates requ:red by the United States Treas- 
ury Department for one year trom the acceptance of 


Y 


Specifications and Drawings. showing the form of 
construction, and Forms of Proposal can be obtained 
upon application at the Office of the Supervising 


All bids must be accompanied by the guaranty bond 
of two respousible persons, in the sum of Ten Thou- 
sand Dollars ($10,000), that the | idder will accept and 
perform the contract if awarded to him, the sufii- 
ciency of the security to be certified to by the United 
States Judge, Clerk of the United States Court, or the 
District Attor, ey, of the District wherein the bidder 


The Department reserves the right to reject any or 
all bids if it be deemed for the interest of the Goy- 


Every bid must be made on the printed form to be 
obtained at the Office of the Supervising Architect, 
and must conform in every respect with the require- 
ments of this Advertisement and the Specification, 


Proposals will not be received from parties who 


are not themselves engaged in the manufacture of 
Safes, and who have nott. e necessary tacilities for 


‘WARREN RICHARDSON 


| 


| 
| 


| Company’s operations during the past twenty-nine 
| years, apply at the office of the Company or of its 
agents in any city or town of importance. 





“The Commonwealth” “ 


Cash Assets............ Gpeueategdhee $733,236: 9.20 

Represented in Boston and vicinity by the No-RTH 
AMERICAN. 
at their 

Office, No. 1 Old State House, Boston, M ass. 


PIANOS! 
PIANO-FORTE MANUFACTURERS, 


amine our large and elegant stock of Standard Pianos. 


We are selling at Reduced Prices 


our Piano-Fortes are fully warranted for five years. 


Gold Gilt Pier nil Mantel Mirrors, 


Reception Room MIRRORS, : 





PARLOR FURNITURE. 


to order. 


throughout New England. 


27 Sudbury, 69 & 71 Portland sts. 


PIANOS! 


VOSE & SONS, 


WAREROOMsS, 


506 WASHINGTON ST, 


Purchasers are particularly invited to call and ex- ) 


for Cash, or on installments, by 


paying by the month or quarter. | INTEREST allowed on 


Pianos to Let. Old Pianos taken inexchange. All 





506 WASHINGTON ST, 


nov7 tf 


MIRRORS! 


Gold Gilt Cornices to match. 


Wal. & Gilt Pier & Mantel Mirrors 


with Cornices to match, 


Wal.& Ebony Pier & Mantel Mirrors 


with Cornices to match, 


Dressing Room MIRRORS, 
Dining Room MIRRORS, 
Library MIRRORS. 
Hall MIRRORS, 
Etce., Ete,, Ete. 
Gold Gilt Boudoir Tables, 
Gold Gilt Clock Stands, 
Gold Gilt Pedestals. 


Wood Mantel Pieces with MIR- 
RORS to match, from new de- 
signs of our own, or from designs 
furnished by ARCHITECTS. All 
otf our own muanutacture. 


SALESROOM, 94 HANOVER STREET. 


Factory 514 Harrison avenue and No. 1 Randolph St. 


SOWLE & WARD. 





novit 


1875. BOSTON ALMANAC 1875. 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY, 


Accompanied by a 


MAP OF BOSTON, 


———__—_____ 
a a 


SPECIAL DEPOSITS of Stock., 


J. L. FAIRBANKS & Co. 


dealers in Note and Letter Papers, 





ESTABLISHED JAN. 1, 1868. 


UNION 


Safe Deposit Vaults, 


40 STATE STREET, 


AFES TO RENT at from Twenty to One 
Hundred Dollars. 


Bonds, and 
other Valuables, received. : 


COLLECTION and REMITTANCE of Inter- 


est and Dividends attended to. 


Deposits of Money 
subject to Cheek at Sight. 


HENRY LER, 
MANAGER. 


jand_ i 2t 


WILLIAM TUFTS, 
TREMONT STREET, 
(NEW ODD-FELLOWS’ BUILDING, 


CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reusonable 
rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


large or small. Every requisite furnished trom Table 
to Dessert, with experienced waiters to atend, 


WEDDING CAKE 
upplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome 
tyle. 


Superior Ice-Creams, Cake and Confection- 
ery, of all sorts. 


ect 


STATIONERS, 
Account Book Manufacturers, importers and 


Envelopes, 


&e., &e. 
136 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 
J. L. FAIRBANKS, H. G. TUCKER 


ig janis tr 


WEDDING & VISITING CARDS, 


DOOR PLATES, ETC. 


Every Description of Engraving. The Lowest Prices, 


GRIFFIN’S, 


novl4lyr 40 Temple Place, (Up Oue § light 


ALLEN & ROWELL, 
ARTIST PHOTOGRAPHERS, 


25 WINTER STREET, BOSTON, 


Invite the attention ef the public to the ~upericy 
facilities of their rooms (including a Passexct K 


ELEVATOR, dressing apartments, graduated lichts 
C-rrected to date, will be issued Dee, 22d, just in | &¢..) a8 well as to the choice quality of the Photo. 
season and just the thing for a graphs they are now making. These pictures com 
CHRISTMAS PRESENT, bine some of the latest improvements in Freneh and 
© 3 German Photography, and are believed to be superior 

Besides being a valuable leemi 


BUSINESS BOOK. 


500 pages, 24mo. Cloth, $100; full gilt, $1.25. Sent 
postpaid on receipt of price. 

Published by SaMpsoyx, DAVENPORT & Co., Direc 
tory Publishers, 341 1-2 Washington Street. 

Country Trade supplied by 


NEW ENGLAND NEWS COMPANY. 


FURNITURE. 
SAMUEL ‘cesneee & SON’S 


ENGLISH HAIR SEATING, 


IMPORTED BY 


BRAMAN, SHAW & CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


FINE AND MEDIUM 





LODGE AND CHURCH FURNITURE made 
Our goods are sold by all the principal dealers 


SALESROOMS, 


BOSTON, 


Factory at East Cambridge. tf novs 





New England Mutual|' 





Accumulation, Jan. 1, 1873........ $11,000,172 03 
Deduct surplus to be distributed....... 475,000 00 
LeQUiGigs tickcccasdenseve bicecnues $10,525,172 O28 


As areinsurance fund for the protection of police’, 
holders, in accordance with a law of the Common. 
wealth, 

AMOUNE BETIS iiiode ds SS ca veee -$66,014,357, 00 





Policies Issued _in Sums from #100 
20,000 


condition by— 


Ist—The adoption and continuance of. a thoroughly 


d—By the maintenance of an ample yeserve fund. 


__ INSURANCE. 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
39 STATE STREET, 
BosTOTrT. 


(Organized February 1, 1844.] 








—_—— c 


to $20,000, 





The Company has reached its present prosperous 


adequate rate of premium; and, 


For pumphlets and reports, giv ing a history of the 


jan2 JOHN SULLY, General Agent. 





NORTH AMERICAN INSURANCE CO., 


CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


E. E. PATRIDGE, Secretary. 


BOSTON. 
Cash Assets,.............c000000.- $306,425.19. 


OF NEW YORK, ¥ 


Organized 1853. 


Cash Agsets...... gas cwenece ben eoes $2,401,570.93 | © 


HOWARD INSURANCE CO., 
OF NEW YORK. 
Organized 1825. 


Risks taken, losses adjusted and paid 


ALBERT BOWKER, Preside ct. 
di 5 


wi 





Surplus over re-instrance, over $65,000. 


Dividends Resumed again Nov. 10, 1878. 


No. 27 


Local Agencies in every town. 


QUINCY MUTUA). 


FIRE 
Cash Fund, Noy. 1, 1874, $290,000 


Only the safer classes of property insured. 
All losses premptly adjusted and paid. 





INSURANCE COMPANY, 


to anything produced in the city. uf 


jan2 


sept] 


sigps and Decorations 


ING 


EXCHANGE 


Catalogue of about 3000 Engrayings and ©! 


jany 


AMES PLOW COMPANY, 

MANUFACTURERS OF 
Agricultural Implements and Machines. 
DEALERS IN 


Seeds, Fertilizers, and other requirements 
of Agriculturists and Agricultural Districts. 


Quincy Hall, Boston, 
and 53 BEEKMAN ST., New York. 


PARLOR BEDS. 


CROSBY'S, TREFY’S AND COFFIN’S—The saree 


BEST AND CHEAPEST PARLOR-BEDS 


In the market. 
At Wholesale or Retail by 
BOYCE BROTHERS, 


581 and 583 Washington Street, corner of Dix 
Place. 


decd 


REAL ESTATE. 





S. P. TOLMAN & E. A, HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agents 


— OF — 


REAL ESTATE, 


No. 11 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES, 


THE STANDARD. 


The mort Accurate, 

The most Durable. 

The most Convenient. 

In every respect worthy of the most implicit con4- 
Warehouses : 

2 MILK STREET, RBROSTON, 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO. 


311 Broadway, New York, 
FAIRBANKS & CO. 
FAIRBANKS’ SCALES. 


jans tt 


epce, 


House, Sign and Freso Painter, 
19 Province Street, 


and 14 Chapman Place, 


Will execute Orders for all kinds of Work 


promptly and in the best style. 


ae Having enlarged premises, has increased fa 
ilities for doing business <A specialty made of 
tf deez 


CHOICE GOODS! 


JAMES DIWGLEY & CO., 


At Stores 18 and 20 Milk Street and 1555 


Wash ington Street, 
MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 


The market price of the securities of which the | TEAS. 
fund is composed is $353,232,83 over the cost on the biter”: ARS 
Company’s ledger. This item is not ayailed of in the of ‘SALAD-OILS, 
capital, as above presented. ALES, Ete, 
For Family and Club use, on 


Terms that are Satistactory. 


Ba@r~ PARTICULAR ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE FIL! 
OF ORDERS, AND BOTH THE FOREIGN AND 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. a WATCHED FOR THE saps og 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, DWIGHT FOSTER, 5 Sarena 
Seeretary. Counsel, BANKERS. 
W. MORELAND, M.D., W.C. WRIGHT, 
Medical, Examiner. Actuary, KIDDER, PEABODY & C0,, 


40 State Street, 
DEALERS IN 

ON LONDON AND PARIS; 

and the other Principal Cities of Europe: 

Also, EXCHANGE ON SAN FRANCISCO 

and MONTREAL. 

ETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED, available 

in all parts of the world. 

LD COLONY RAILROAD CO. SEVEN PER 

CENT. BONDS, Due 1894, Interest March 

and September, Coupon or Regi-ter, for 

Sale. tho 


4A FINE-ART STORE. 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE GALLERIES OF 


OIL PAINTINGS. 





s 


th retail prices affixed, sent by mail on rec) 


ten cents, 


ELLIOT, BLAKESLEE & NOYES, 


127 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 








AND EVERY LOSS PAID IN FULL. 





VNHARLES RICHARDSON & 


BOSTON PURE WHITE LEAD. & HU! 


octzt 3m 


DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. 


CoO. 
DEAI.ERS IN 

PAINTS, OILS, VA BNISHES. JAPAN>- 
AGENTS FOR 


Ss 
GENUINE ENGUISH LEAD. 


85 & 49 Oliver. cor. High Street. Bost! 





BOSTON OFFICE = 
STATE STREET./V 





ISRAEI. W. MUNROE, President. 


CHAS. A. HOWLAND, Secretary. Cc 
Oct, 29, 1874. 





tf septly 


H. 8. BURD#:TT, 


CLOTHING, ETC. 2 


THITTEN, BURDETT & YOUNG 
MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS OF 
MEN AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 


3 Wintnrop Sq. anv 36 Oris St., Bostox- 


A. 8. YOUNG, 
. Vv. WHIT EY, septe-6m C. C, G08 











ET 
THE 0 

A 

Politics, Lite 
PUBLISHEY 















No. 25 Bromfiel 





vince and 







CHAS. W 


TO WHOM ALL LE! 















THE COMMONWE: 
umber, or in large: 
ALL REGI 
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On herror’s hea 
Do deeds tt) miok 
For nothung ean 






































































































































































































































Greater than tha 
Sanity, or sound 
which there is a k: 
wrong in human 
a ness of the life rel 
ii thority for virtue. 
of obligation whiet 
of these relations. 
of what ov ht, and 
he reasoning fae 
consciousness of « 
we find this moral 
law,” in these relati 
that humanity is s 
when it may be tr 
tion canst tiou adl 
The age at which 
Sciousness varies, 
prove difficult to de 
given case. In the 
Upon the mother’s | 
consciousness is in 
all we koow of aspi 
this love the child 
\ of the fraternal. w 


obligations to equa 
Hess, truthfulness. 
and we become co 
Power and the autl 

which there can be F 


first consciousness 


is of obligation to « 
Not to be done. O 
Virtue and happines 


crime and misery. 
Insanity is a dete 

etate of the mind. 

Proportion, in the 4 


which destroys the « 
and wrong of things 
improperly used to 
lirium produced by 
medical jurispruden 
ness in the reasonin 
hilated all consciouse 
of life. Insanity, th 
tal deterioration and 
which the mind beeor 
Now let us look at 
years of ave at the pr 
authorities tor adjudiv 
world for horror and 
saidto ‘make heaven 
fessed himself guilty 
sisted in from year t 
dren murdered in eo 
victims younger thar 
peated crimes he man 
Ness, and the contro 
i tion. There isnotay 
1 Hi. 


from a previously sou 


Pomeroy’s mind 


3 mitted those crucities 
cle. 
sanity. 


And yet lis cou 
And they fou 
cal profession who te 
boy was, or may lave 
was a strategic tmiove 
the anatomy of ering 
; to account for such str 
the contessiogs which 
first, given of 
that he was fot 


those 


lise 
ins 
insane in murt 


in all else that he 
The state of mind in 
deeds was normal, as 
papers and obeyed hi 
the house. Ile was n 
acts; and he himself 


pelled to that conducd 


nothing else. Why, tf 
sanity ? 

In a large proportic 
not seem to have bed 
knowledge of the pati 
And here are some of 


require attention befor 
be attempted : 
I. As a general rule, 
certain class of tempe 
deney is often transm 
forms of disease are try 
eration to another. TT 
dency is in a knowledg 
enable the patient to « 
avoiding it. If we sup 
ted, one from the fathe 

mother, these two unitd 

a third differing from tl 

j also from all the ance 
“ ceding generations; wh 


us we must, how muel 
ecrmicy has to do in the fe 
ter, yet here is the soli 
faith and hope, which 
ments, and to all grad 
You are under no nees 
precise spot where yo 
fallen, and who erred, 
the want of the knowl 
now possesa. ‘Knowle 


If. The 


nambulism, the trance 


temperame 
ble to insanity. There 
ing when the patient is 
tween dreaming and the 
Psychometry, spirit-me 
have their rankest grov 

III. 
oftey superinduced by 
of thorght upon any gi 
and the contempiation 


In this class of ¢ 


love of gain, the love 
love of the cruel and m 
roy Jad was made insan 
felt for murder, does th 
It seems to me that this 
to be taught in our’ cou 
cases have occurred wh 
a verdict of acquittal hg 
ground of insanity, and 
dence went to prove w 
that if there 
perinduced by contemp! 


was any it 


the very crime that had 
In 1842 P. 
lecturer in New Jersey, 


Spencer, 


he was acquitted on the 
it was not shown when q 
teriorated. And if he 
that fatal shot, he was 
remained so to this day. 
A few years since ae 

in Albany, I think, whe 
quitted on the ground 
aforesaid insanity was o 
ment of firing the dead 
was admitted to have t 
and after tliat identical 
a Ku-Klux or black-le 
“taking off” of a neighbe 
of murder and moneg, 
plate the bloody deed wi 
and, if detected after ites 
acquitted on the ground 
There are other simi 
ical testimony is requir 
as cases where attempts 
of alleged insanity for 
contract; cases in whic 
this ground to invalidat 
festamentary Jispositio 



















